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Mechanick Exercises on the Whole 
Art of Printing (1683-4) 


By JOSEPH MOXON, /ydrographer to Charles Il 
Edited by HERBERT DAVIS and HARRY CARTER 


This is the first exact reprinting of the first book on printing that 
was ever written together with explanatory notes, supplementary illus- 
trations and an introduction containing new biographical material on 
Joseph Moxon and his times. Moxon’s work remains one of the most 
pleasant guides to the essentials of the subject. 62 illustrations. $16.80 


The Oxford Book of 
Medieval Latin Verse 
By FREDERIC JAMES EDWARD RABY 


This is a completely new selection of verse and not a new edition of 
the earlier volume with the same title. This new version is larger and 
takes account of poets that have come to light since the original version 
and of other poets whose importance has been more fully recognized 
in recent years. It includes famous hymns, selections from epic poetry, 
and a large number of secular lyrics from various manuscript collections. 

$4.50 


The Origins of Russia 


By GEORGE VERNADSKY 


This book outlines the early migrations of the Slavs and the Russes 
and the basic features of their ancient social and political organization. 
It takes up such topics as pre-Christian foundations of Russian mythol- 
ogy; theatre, art, music, folklore, and handicrafts; absorption of Norse 
invaders by the Russes, Russian campaigns against Constantinople, 
Byzantine cultural influences; and Russia’s conversion to Christianity. 

$5.60 


The Sermons and Devotional 


Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


The first of this volume’s three parts contains Hopkins’s sermons 
written for preaching mostly from 1879 to 1881. Part II is his com- 
mentary on the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius written from 188 
to 1883 and Part III contains notes of varying dates, the most noteworthy 
being previously unpublished retreat notes written between 1885 and 
888. $6.75 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


N APRIL 19, 1900 Frederic William Farrar, 

dean of Canterbury, wrote to his son, Regi- 
nald, stationed in India on famine duty: “Have you 
ever thought of putting down your adventures, and 
publishing them in the form of a little book?" The 
scholarly dean dampened the proposal with an ad- 
mission that even good books sometimes “fall from 
the press still-born,” and closed his argument by 
asking, “Have you ever heard how many novels are 
published every single day in the year? No less 
than five!’ Dean Farrar perpetrated three of them 
himself: Eric: or, Little by Little in 1858, Julian 
Home: a Tale of College Life in 1860, and 
St. Winifred’s: or, the World of School in 1862. 
Where he obtained his statistics has not been ascer- 
tained. Nowadays, reliable annual summaries of 
book production are published in January issues of 
The Bookseller and the Publishers’ Weekly. In 
1958, British publishers distributed 4,166 novels; 
and American publishers, 2,235, an encouraging 
upsurge over the records for 1957. 

American publishers have never approached their 
British competitors in annual output. Last year they 
announced 13,462 new imprints, while their British 
cousins were boasting of 22,413. Plausible explana- 
tions for the disparity have been conjectured, but 
the one in greatest vogue is that Americans, after 
all, are primarily newspaper and magazine readers. 

Americans do manifest a mania for magazines. 
The 1958 edition of Ayer's Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals \ists 8,074 different maga- 
zines and the Directory is by no means complete. 
Of all the periodicals tabulated, 1,619 are weeklies, 
3,925 are monthlies, and 841 are quarterlies. 
Though the aggregate magazine distribution is not 
known, it must be exceedingly large. 

As for domestic newspapers, Ayer's Directory 
lists 11,239 including 8,959 weeklies and 1,844 
dailies. The aggregate circulation of Sunday news- 
papers is approximately 46,814,876. On weekdays 
the circulation of morning papers amounts to 
22,526,832 and of evening papers, 34,179,814. The 
newspaper is undoubtedly the most important of 
the mass media. Newspaper narcosis is patently 
more detrimental to the health of the book industry 
than are television, radio, plus the common cold. 

Since the reading of books is a salutary form of 
solitaire and a limited communion between author 
and reader at best, books should never be confused 
with the mass media. The mass media, however, 
do affect the amount of book reading that anyone 
can accomplish. Every moment devoted to news- 
paper, magazine, radio, television, or telephone call 
is a moment taken from books. Estimates in Ayer's 
Directory indicate that there are 40,706,718 tele- 
vision families in the United States; 46,990,860 
radio families; and 60,190,400 telephone receivers. 

The 1958 statistical number of Broadcasting re- 
veals that 85 out of every hundred homes in our 
country enjoy television, and 97 out of a hundred, 
radio. Surveys attest that the television sets are 


turned on 5 hours and 56 minutes each day, and 
Libraries, University of 
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the radio sets, 1 hour and 56 minutes each day. 
Today's drollery, “The son rises and sets before the 
television,” will become tomorrow's truism, and 
next year's cliché. 

Despite all these inroads on leisure time, book 
publishers continue to go their merry Mergenthaler 
ways. Production in Great Britain was greater than 
ever in 1958 with 1,424 more imprints than in 
1957. The editors of The Bookseller tabulate book 
productions under 49 headings, including such re- 
stricted headings as occultism and philately. The 
output of children’s books was 2,120; of educa- 
tional books, 1,757; and of books on religion and 
theology, 1,290. In most fields of interest there 
was a marked improvement over the production of 
1957. There was even considerable levitation in 
levity. Under the euphemistic category, ‘Facetiae,’ 
there were 115 imprints in 1958 and 95 in 1957 

American book production as reported in Pxb- 
lishers’ Weekly for January 19, 1959 is itemized 
under 23 categories. There are none of the quaint 
subject headings found in The Bookseller; conse- 
quently there is no way of determining the number 
of facetious books. In 1958 there was a slight 
recession in juvenile books. Only 1,522 were pro- 
duced compared with 1,557 in 1957. The major 
event in American book production during 1958 
was the 35 per cent increase in books on the fine 
arts: 459 impriats in contrast to 350 for 1957. 
There was a 30 per cent increase in technical and 
military books: 548 in 1958 compared to 421 in 
1957. There were other appreciable gains in 1958, 
but the net production of 13,462 new books was 
only 320 greater than in 1957. 

The January 3, 1959 issue of the Publishers 
Circular and Bcoksellers Record contains a sum- 
mary of a census of the book world compiled by 
Unesco. In 1956 the USSR allegedly produced 
59,530 books, of which 31,616 were placed on the 
market. It is interesting to note that 59 per cent of 
the books are on natural and applied sciences, 20 
per cent on social sciences, and 18 per cent on arts 
and letters. Coniparable estimates for the United 
States would show 19 per cent on natural and 
applied sciences, 35 per cent on social sciences, 
and 42 per cent on arts and letters. Japan, India, 
West Germany and France are the other significant 
“five-figure” book producers in the world. 

Lest he who trusteth statistics be beguiled, a few 
words of caution are in order. No hasty generali- 
zations should be drawn from statistics on book 
production. Idah» Green once claimed that statistics 
“poison the mind.” He classed them as the “lowest 
grade of information that exists.’ Henry Adams 
once “plunged irto statistics, fancying that educa- 
tion would find the surest bottom there,” but he 
finally realized shat “religion, politics, statistics, 
travel . . . led te nothing.” He labored under the 
delusion that arithmetic is the alternative to art 
If he could only have read The Handbook of 
Hymen he woulc have seen along with Sanderson 
Pratt that “It is in the glorious columns of ascer- 
tained facts and legalized measures that beauty is 
to be found.” 
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THAT WILL SOON READ AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Photo courtesy of Addressograph Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
THE FIELD FOUNDATION, 
AND THE 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT THEY WILL COOPERATE ON A 


NON-PROFIT VENTURE TO PUBLISH 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA IN BRAILLE. 


This will be the first general reference work 
made available to the blind. The translating 

and printing of the Brailie World Book Encyclopedia 
will be the largest Brailie project in history. 
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All progressive and forward-looking manufacturers 
have certain obligctions to the field they deal 
with—that is, to supply the finest quality products 





at the best prices. 





However, no product or service endures 





forever in popularity and acceptance 





without continued improvement. 





Therefore, Bro-Dart willingly 





imposes upon itself the further 
obligatior, of Constant Research and 
Development to provid the library field with new 












products ... improved products . . . better service! 











See Bro-Dart's 
Complete Line 
and many new 

exciting products 


at A.L. A. 
— BOOTH = 53 


*EVERYTHING... including PROCESSED BOOKS 


Write for complete information on the services of 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Bro-Dart Industries 
























e BASIC SUPPLIES 


e Exclusive 
“BUDGET-SAVERS” 
e Furniture 
and Equipment 
e PROCESSED BOOKS 


e EDUCATIONAL AIDS 











C.B.I. TABLE 

@ PLASTI-KLEER® Book 
Jacket Covers 

@ BIND-ART® Liquid 
Plastic Adhesive 

@ PLASTI-LAC™ Book 














Spray 
Whenever a need arises in the Library field... @ BOOK-AID® Embossed 
Bro-Dart does its utmost to come up with a Cloth Tape 
solution. Beginning with Plasti-Kleer Covers, @ DE LUXE Magazine 
each year has brought more products and more Binders 
diversification—so that the present line includes all @ UNIVERSAL Periodical 
library requirements—from a catalog card and Covers - 
other basic supplies—through the catalog card cabinet @ SAFETY-SHEAR™ Paper 
. : , Cutter 

and a complete line of library furniture—a fully “ 

hye? 7 @ Geo-Physical Maps & 
automatic circulation system—and even ready-to- Globes 


be-shelved processed books! @ PHONO-JACKET Record 


Protection 


@ BRODAC™ Automatic 
Charging & Circulation 


NEW PRODUCTS, BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER SERVICE 





BE SURE YOU HAVE BRO-DART’S LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG... 


Even the Bro-Dart Catalog has been researched to provide the most con- 
venient and practical reference . . . It lies flat for maximum workability . . . Loose-Leaf 
Design enables us to keep you up-to-date with new and revised products. You merely 
insert additional pages as they are issued. If you have not yet received your copy, please 


let us know. 
Bre Devt INDUSTRIES 
Dept. Wl 


56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey ¢ 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED ...909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 








Books DQ Live Longer in 
HOLLISTON 


BINDINGS! | 


So, the next time you go to the corner 
drugstore or wherever teenagers congregate, 
don’t be dismayed if you see one of your 
books among the cokes and hot dogs. Just 
be glad you specified it to be bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram. 


This tough, long-wearing fabric is espe- 
cially designed to meet today’s high-circu- 
lation needs in libraries and to take the 
punishment meted out to so many books. 
It wears longer, stands up better, protects 
more thoroughly and — just as important 
— it makes books attractive and colorful 
as well as wear-resistant. 


For all library binding problems specify... 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


HOLLISTON 
ining 








Library Awards 


a= CHICAGO'S 12 top business and profes- 
sional women, as named by a group of busi- 
ness executives and featured in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, is the Bulletin’s “Crow's Nest’ Editor 
Mildred Bruder Buchanan, director of public rela- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. Her citation 
read, in part: “. . . with foresight and insight origi- 
nated first full-fledged library publicity department 

. eager to bring books and people together, set up 
displays, she initiated noon-hour programs, linked 
library with civic interests . . . named Woman of 
Distinction for service to Chicago and friendly 
service to other libraries.” 

In its first citation of the kind, the board of 
trustees of the BROOKLYN, N.Y., PUBLIC LIBRARY 
has conferred on the library's editor and public rela- 
tions officer until his recent retirement, Thomas 
Gilbert Brown, a Distinguished Service Citation, 

‘recognizing his twenty years of devoted work for 
the library in its relations with its own staff, city 
officials, other libraries and the public—work which 
revealed incomparable skill and tact; and his writ- 
ings which have helped to spread throughout the 
land the fame of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
have illuminated the library world.” 

Winner of the OHIO ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION award for distinguished service in adult 
education is Florence Craig, adult education director 
of the Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has given a 
$75,000 grant to Cornell University Library for the 
acquisition of research materials on Southeast Asia. 
The grant will be used during the next five years 
to purchase books, manuscripts, documents, and 
other materials for the Cornell Library's collection 
on Southeast Asia. To date approximately 30,000 
volumes are in the Southeast Asia collection at the 
Library, purchased under the Farmington Plan and 
earlier Rockefeller grants, as well as under other 
grants and endowments, including one from the 
Ford Foundation in 1957. 

A $50,000 grant to Yale University to seek a 
method of controlling space problems of large re- 
search libraries has been announced by THE COUN- 
CIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. The grant is one 
of a series given by the council since its establish- 
ment in 1956 with a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Its purpose is to promote research and devel- 
opment of plans to solve particular library problems 
and improve library services. The Yale study will 
be under the general supervision of John H. Otte- 
miller, associate university librarian. The report, 
due in approximately three years, is expected to be 
of use to other librarians faced with expanding 
collections and limited space. The Yale study is 
directed to the Selective Book Retirement Program, 
a variant of the “compact storage’’ type of solution, 

(Continued on page 712) 
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In Washington, you'll see these fresh-from-the-printer A.L.A. books— 
and a complete display of current A.L.A. publications—at the 


A.L.A. PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT EXHIBIT, Booths 64 and 65 





RICHER BY ASIA 


The exciting new leader’s handbook for the Asia reading program 
sponsored by the Young Adult Services Division of A.L.A. Includes 
detailed notes on nearly 80 outstanding adult books on Asian themes, 
especially suitable for young people . . . with sample book discussion 
program, sample book talks, sources for free and inexpensive material. 

72 pages, $1.25 














COOPERATIVE CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 


By BRIGITTE L. KENNEY. Describes how ten Missouri public 
libraries set up an independent central processing agency, Southwest 
Missouri Library Service, Inc., how this agency worked for them 
in its first year of operation. As a study of the first such attempt in 
this country, this important new book will be useful for school as 
well as public libraries. 112 pages, $2.25 














COLLEGE TEACHING and the COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By PATRICIA KNAPP. Reports the author’s survey of the use of 
the library during one quarter at a representative small liberal arts 
college. Correlated with the courses the students took, their academic 
rank and standing, etc., this is basic data for all who are interested 
in making the college library more effective in college teaching. 
ACRL Monograph No. 23, 120 pages, $3.00 














PLANS FOR SIX PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Reports the Institute on new buildings held at the 1958 A.L.A. 
Annual Conference under the auspices of the A.L.A. Library Ad- 
ministration Division. Librarians and architects discuss the problems 
they faced, their solutions. Includes floor-plans, statistics on 
population served, size of collectiton housed, cost per square foot, 
etc. Public Library Reporter No. 8, 72 pages, $2.25 














CATALOGING OF PERSIAN WORKS 


By NASSER SHARIFY. The first attempt to formulate compre- 
hensive rules for transliteration, entry and description of Persian 
materials, with a critical analysis of 137 relevant cataloging codes in 
many languages. The author is a prominent Iranian librarian 
experienced in American library techniques, and this new book was 
written as his doctoral dissertation at Columbia. 

176 pages, $3.50 











You may order these and other new A.L.A. books at the Conference Exhibit, 
Booths 64 and 65 ... from your usual dealer . . . or direct from 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago 11 
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(Continued from page 708) 
and one which anticipates that it may be possible 
to retire from the existing collections as many vol- 
umes each year as are newly acquired during the 
same year, thus maintaining at a fixed point the 
space necessary to house those books truly required. 


Literary Awards 


Winners of the 1959 JUNIOR BOOK AWARD 
MEDALS of the BOY'S CLUBS OF AMERICA are: 
Pamela Ropner for The Golden Impala, A. Rutgers 
van der Loeff for Avalanche!, Mary Britton Miller 
for All Aboard, Frank Jupo for The Adventure of 
Light, Estelle Friedman for Digging into Yesterday, 
and Jocelyn Arundel for Simba of the White Mane. 
Runners-up and recipients of certificates of award 
are: Jean Fritz and Tom Clute for Champion Dog 
Prince Tom, Roy A. Gallant for Exploring Chemis- 
try, Francis Kalnay for Chucaro—Wild Pony of the 
Pampa, Robert M. McClung for Buzztatl—The 
Story of a Rattlesnake, Robert A. Heinlein for Have 
Space Suit—Wiill Travel, Bemand Lord for The 
Trouble with Francis. A special certificate award 
was given to Thomas Liggett for The Hollow. 
Medal winners were selected from the 13 books 
recommended by boys of the 522 Boys’ Clubs across 
the nation, with some 4,000 boys making individual 
reports. 

Over 54,000 Kansas school children in grades 4-9 
have named Old Yeller by Fred Gipson the 1959 
winner of the WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK AWARD. The reading program for Kansas 
school children began in 1953. 

Mr. Gipson’s book also has met with approval 
by approximately 14,000 Oklahoma school children, 
who chose Old Yeller from a master list of 25 
books, in voting him the first SEQUOYAH CHIL- 
DREN'S BOOK AWARD. The new state-wide reading 
program for grades 4-9 was under Oklahoma Li- 
brary Association sponsorship, in cooperation with 
the Oklahoma Education Association, Oklahoma 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Oklahoma State 
Library, State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Library 
School of the University of Oklahoma. Runners-up 
for the award were Marguerite Henry for Black 
Gold and Beverly Cleary for Fifteen. 

The fourth annual EDISON AWARD winners are 
Dr. Glenn T. Seabord and Evans G. Valens for 
Elements of the Universe. The award is given to 
a notable science book for youth. 

The ALBERT SCHWEITZER PRIZE BOOK is A Seed 
Shall Serve by Charlie May Simon. 

Fifteen books, divided into three age categories, 
have been announced as winners and honor books 
in the 23d annual CHILDREN’S SPRING BOOK FESTI- 
VAL, sponsored by the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
In the older young people category, winner is An 
Edge of the Forest by Agnes Smith, and honor 
books are: Land of Foam by Ivan Yefremov, The 
Black Symbol by Annabel and Edgar Johnson, The 
Lion’s Whiskers: Tales of High Africa by Russell 
Davis and Brent Ashabranner, and The Silver 
Sword by Ian Serraillier. In the 8-to-12 category, 
the prize was awarded for The Long-Nosed Princess 
by Priscilla Hallowell, illustrated by Rita Fava, and 
honor books were: The Borrowers Afloat by Mary 
Norton, illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush; The 
Colt from the Dark Forest by Anna Belle Loken, 
illustrated by Donald Bolognese; Magic or Not? 
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by Edward Eager, illustrated by N. M. Bodecker; 
and Treasure of the High Country by Jonreed 
Lauritzen, illustrated by Eric von Schmidt. In the 
picture book group, the prize went for Sia Lives on 
Kilimanjaro by Astrid Lindgren, with photographs 
by Anna Riwkin-Brick. Honor books were named 
as: The Blackbird in the Lilac by James Reeves, 
illustrated by Edward Ardizzone; The Pointed 
Brush by Patricia Miles Martin, illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin; The Raggle Taggle Fellow by 
Miriam Schlein, illustrated by Harvey Weiss; How 
St. Francis Tamed the W olf by Elizabeth and Gerald 
Rose. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Scholarship Loan Fund Committee of the 
North Carolina Library Association has announced 
a $1,000 scholarship which is being made available 
to North Carolinians for studies in the area of 
library science. The award, being made by the 
bookbinding firm of JosePH Ruzicka, INC. of 
Greensboro, N.C. and Baltimore, Md., is designed 
to encourage college graduates to enter the library 
profession and to assist present librarians in further- 
ing their studies and academic standings. The 
scholarship will be administered by the North Caro- 
lina Library Association through its scholarship and 
loan fund committee. Notices of the new scholar- 
ship are presently being circulated to colleges and 
universities and libraries throughout the state. 

Loans in the amount of $500 also are available 
to residents of North Carolina for graduate study 
in the field of library science from the loan fund of 
the North Carolina Library Association. Applica- 
tion forms for the scholarship and loans are avail- 
able from the chairman of the Scholarship Loan 
Fund of the North Carolina Library Association. 
Address: I. T. Littleton, D. H. Hill Library, N.C. 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. Applications for both 
scholarship and loans should be submitted by July 1. 


The editors of Jack and Jill magazine are con- 
ducting their 4th Serial Story Contest, which will 
award $1,000 to the winning contestant, with ar- 
rangement of book publication if desired. A leaflet 
containing the contest rules, and suggestions for 
authors, can be obtained by writing to: Contest 
Editor, Dept. P, Jack and Jill, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Penn. Contest closes Oct. 30. An- 
nouncement of prize winner will be made in the 
June 1960 issue of Jack and Jill. 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


Mar. 26. DoroTHy ELIZABETH COOK, former edi- 
tor of the Standard Catalog Series; in Denver, Col. 
See “The Lighthouse,” p. 756 for full information. 
Mar, 28(?) SARAH NORCLIFFE CLEGHORN, a Ver- 
mont poet whose work appeared in some 40 maga- 
zines; author of A Turnpike Lady, The Spinsters, 
Three Score, in addition to Fellow Captains, writ- 
ten in collaboration with the late Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; after a long illness; in Philadelphia; 83. 
Mar. 31. JOSE DE Jesus NUNEZ Y DOMINGUEZ, 
Mexican ambassador to Chile; Latin-American lit- 
erary figure, who wrote as poet, novelist, critic, 
biographer; in Chile; 64. 
(Continued on page 714) 
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SO TRIM...SO MODERN... 
SO EFFICIENT 





The new Recordak 
Portable Microfilmer 


7ouR first look tells vou this new Recordak 

Portable is the microfilmer you’ve been 

waiting for—one that was designed with your 
library’s book-charging operations in mind! 

Its trim dimensions and low silhouette 
make it ideal for desk or countertop use. Jdeal 
for bookmobiles, too! And its weight—just 
24 lbs.—is even less than that of an office 
typewriter. A snap for anyone to carry from 


desk to desk if needed. 


FSRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year 





Just drop book card, t 


= <i a ao eS > 


,orrower’s card, and date due card 
charged out! 





into Portable—and another book is 





The Portable’s modern styling and the soft 


add the final touch... blend 





pastel coloring 
in harmoniously with any library’s décor! 

Be sure and see it soon. Mail coupon today 
for free folder. ** Recordak’”’ ts a trademark 
eeeeeeececeecece MAIL COUPON TODAY .ceccccves 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Gentlemen: Send me further details on the new 
Recordak Portable Microfilmer 11-6 


Name _ = , — 





Library 





Street___ — 


City ee 





eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








The Library Binding Institute was founded 
by men of skill and integrity whose one desire 
has been to set and maintain highest possible 
standards for the Library Binding Industry 

ese men, their successors and serious 
newcomers who have joined the Institute in 
recent years are dedicated to a principle: — 
that of binding library books according to 
specifications and standards which have 
proven to give libraries greatest circulation 
at lowest cost. 


To be a member of LBI, a Binder may be 
certified only after giving evidence of his 
responsibility and his ability to meet these 
high standards. Binders who fulfill these 
requirements are invited to join LBI and 
make every effort to do so for the recogni- 
tion it affords. That's why membership kas 
doubled in five years. 


To you, the librarian, this means much 
because you can pick a certified member of 
LBI to handle your binding orders and be 
sure you are getting the best and the most 
for your money. 


To know who these binders are, write 
today for the official list of Certified LBI 
Members. We'll send you at the same time 
copies of the “Standards for Library Binding” 
which is on the MUST reading list for every 
Librarian. We'll also tell you about the 
other free aids LBI has to offer such as 
movies, slides, helpful brochures, our mag- 
azine, posters, etc. 


Write today, won't you? to — 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 712) 
Apr. 2. M. EtHet Buss, former assistant coordi- 
nator of children’s service, Bublic Library of the 
District of Columbia, until her retirement in 1956 
after 49 years of library service; in Washington, 
D.C.; 72. During her last 29 years as assistant 
coordinator, Miss Bubb supervised children’s book 
selection and worked with adults interested in chil- 
dren’s literature. She was a member of the first 
selection committee for the Washington Post Chil- 
dren's Book Fair in 1950, and was active on many 
local and ALA Children’s Library Association com- 
mittees. 
Apr. 2. Dr. DONALD C. McKay, professor of his- 
tory at Amherst College; author of The United 
States and France, other books on modern European 
history; editor of the Harvard University Press 
series, Makers of Modern Europe, and of the Pren- 
tice-Hall series in history; associate editor with 
Sumner Welles of the American Foreign Policy 
Library; in Amherst, Mass.; 57. 
Apr. 4. SHERWIN Copy, author of many books, in- 
cluding two multi-volume studies, on how to speak 
and write better English, In the Heart of the Hills 
(a novel); treatises on Edgar Allan Poe and Mark 
Twain; The Pocket Cyclopedia of Good English; 
two years after suffering a stroke; in Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; 90. 
Apr. 6. RABBI ABRAHAM M. HERSHMAN, Hebraic 
scholar; translator of the Book of Judges of Mai- 
monides Code of Rabbinic Law (part of the Yale 
Judaical Series), author of Israel's Fate and Faith, 
Religion of the Age and the Ages, others; of a 
heart attack; in NYC; 78. 
Apr. 7. Dr. Liste C. JOHN, associate professor ot 
English at Hunter College; author of the standard 
reference, The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences; after 
a brief illness; in NYC; 66. 
Apr. 9. FRANK LLoyp WRIGHT, the noted archi- 
tect, author of many books, including Modern Ar- 
chitecture, An Autobiography, The Disappearing 
City, An Organic Architecture, When Democracy 
Builds, Genius and Mobocracy, An American Ar- 
chitecture, A Testament; following surgery; in 
Phoenix, Ariz.; 89. 
Apr. 11. Eric WALTER BLOM, music critic and 
editor; author, editor, or compiler of Stepchildren 
of Music, The Limitations of Music, Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music, Everyman's Dictionary of Music 
other works; in London; 70. 
Apr. 11. GEN. JERZY KIRCHMAYER, a member of 
the Polish Central Board of the Union of Fighters 
for Freedom and Democracy and author of many 
works on the history of World War II: in Warsaw; 
64. 
Apr. 12. JAMES GLEASON, character actor for stage 
and motion pictures; coauthor of such stage plays 
as Is Zat So?, The Fall Guy, The Shannons of 
Broadway, Puffy; following a 6-month hospitaliza- 
tion for chronic asthma; in Hollywood, Cal.; 72. 
Apr. 13. BiatR Nites (Mrs. Ropert L.), novel- 
ist, explorer, writer of travel books; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in NYC; 71. Among Mrs. Niles’ 
books zre Condemned to Devil's Island, Passengers 
to Mexico, Strange Brother, The James: From lron 
Gate to the Sea. 
Apr. 14, Dr. HELEN Huss PARKHURST, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Barnard College; author 
of Bea: ty—An Interpretation of Art and the Imagi- 

(Continued on page 726) 
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3 LITTLE, BROWN Books 
Which Belong on Every Library Reference Shelf; 





3333333; 





A DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS 


RICHARD SOULE 
Edited by Alfred D. Sheffield 
With an introduction by Edward A. Weeks 


This thoroughly revised and up-to-date edition of a 
long-famovs book, reissued by popular demand, is 
unsurpassed in its completeness, in simplicity of ar- 
rangement and in the rapidity with which the right 
word can be found. Writers, scholars, students and 
anyone who wishes to speak or write fluently and ac- 
curately will find this book of the utmost value. $4.95 


THE FAMILY 
MEDICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
JUSTUS J. SCHIFFERES, ed. 


“Here is an excellent medical dictionary for public 
libraries and home bookcases. It is encyclopedic in 
scope, gga > with cross references, and rich in 
drawings ... An ‘Emergency! First Aid Index’ is placed 
early on p. xvii, while the Appendix contains medical 
symbols and keys, weight tables, food calories, and a 
directory of national health organizations.” 

—Library Journal. $4.95 


BARTLETT’S 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


JOHN BARTLETT 


13th and Centennial Edition 


For a hundred years BARTLETT’s has been one of the 
most treasured books in American life, unsurpassed in 
its field for generations. As the classic reference book 
for “what oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed,” 
it is known and used the world over by thinking men 
and women, by Chester Bowles, Walter Lippmann, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Eleanor Roosevelt to name 
a few. $10.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « Boston 
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Mark Harris 


‘ ‘T AM A STORYTELLER,” says Mark Harris, who 

has written novels about soldiers and ball- 
players, and an impressionistic biography of the 
poet Vachel Lindsay, “not a sociologist or linguist 
or psychologist. I do not educate or reform. When 
I am writing my novels I leave my morality in 
the other room. . . . I do not think I am of those 
writers who, Life says, ‘feel surrounded by sinister, 
hostile forces, even a Philistine conspiracy to con- 
trol their thoughts.” My books have regularly been 
published by capitalists and read by Philistines, and 
one of them has even beamed to the nation 
on television at considerable expense, by the United 
States Steel Corporation.” 

The family of Mark Harris originated in middle 
Europe, but his “grandparents on both sides slugged 
things out in lower Manhattan.” He was born in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., November 19, 1922, the son 
of Carlyle Finkelstein, a lawyer, and Ruth (Klaus- 
man) Finkelstein.“ A sister, Martha, now lives in 
Minneapolis, and a brother, Henry, in New York 
City. 

After graduating in 1940 from A. B. Davis High 
School in Mount Vernon, Mark Harris did a hitch 
in the Army (1943-1944), also attending Clemson 
College, the University of New Mexico, and the 
University of Denver, where he received his B.A. 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key. He also took an M.A. 
in English at Denver. He has worked as a news- 
paper reporter in New York, St. Louis, and Albu- 
querque. The University of Minnesota granted 
Harris his Ph.D. in American Studies for a disser- 
tation titled “Randolph Bourne: a Study in Immis- 
cibility,”” and he taught at the university from 1951 
to 1954, when he moved to San Francisco State 
College. There he is assistant professor in the lan- 
guage arts division. According to an essay, “Easy 
Does It Not,” in The Living Novel (1957), a sym- 
posium edited by Granville Hicks, the $10,000 
which Life might have paid him for a story about 
Henry Wiggen, his baseball character, was “almost 
twice my annual salary as instructor in English at 
San Francisco State.’’ He married Josephine Horen 
on March 17, 1946. The Harrises have a daughter, 
Hester Jill, and son, Anthony Wynn. 

Like the subject of his dissertation, Randolph 
Bourne, Mark Harris is immiscible—he doesn’t mix 
well. At one time he “used to want to be so famous 
that people would send me questionnaires”; now, 
when he does receive them, “I don’t like to fill out 
questionnaires.’’ Conversation he finds very difficult. 
“There is nothing I can say which will explain 
myself. To some extent I have said what I know 
in my books.” In the previously quoted essay in 
The Living Novel he contends that “the kind of 
writing I like to do is very economical and very 
subtle. The more economical and the more subtle 
one becomes, the fewer people there are to talk to.” 
The books, therefore, are the thing. 

Trumpet to the World (Reynal, 1946) was writ- 
ten in South Carolina and Georgia. It is the story 
of a young Negro. who marries a well-to-do white 
girl. Hodding Carter wrote of this that “in the 
field of protest literature, Mr. Harris's compact, 
sympathetic, but essentially shadowy tale is notable 
principally for its easy, reportorially clear and re- 
strained narration.” The United States Quarterly 
Book Review called City of Discontent (Bobbs, 


Merrill, 1952) “interpretive, and to quite an extent 
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Mike Blass 


Mark Harris 


fiction«!. [This} biography of Vachel Lindsay does 
not appraise the man, it fashions his likeness. . . . 
The reader will witness through this bard and 
mount: bank, this troubadour and sponger, this wild 
and adolescent evangelist what ‘t costs to crusade 
against Mammon.” 

The Southpaw (Bobbs, Merrill, 1953 )is the first 
of the baseball novels about Henry Wiggen, the 
young pitcher on the New York Mammoths team. 
Harry Sylvester in the New York Times Book Re- 
view called it “a distinguished and unusual book .. . 
badly flawed by Mr. Harris’ opinions on the war in 
Korea.” Bang the Drum Slowly (Knopf, 1956), i 
narrated by Wiggen. Robin Gottlieb in the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review thought it 

“more than just another novel about baseball. It is 
about friendship, about the lives of a group of men 
as on. by one they learn that a teammate is dying.” 
Wiggen fans were lukewarm about A Ticker for a 
Seamstitch (Knopf, 1957). William Hogan wrote 
in San Francisco Chronicle that “the story about a 
seamstress from out West who catches up with her 
idols, the Mammoths, might have been written as 
a television script.” Something About a Soldier 
(Macnillan, 1957), another short novel, on the 
other hand, seemed to Hogan “a beguiling little 
work of art. In it, Harris proves again he is one of 
the most imaginative and talented young novelists 
in America.” The soldier, Pvt. Jacob Epp (né 
Epstein ) becomes a conscientious objector. J. P. 
Sisk in Commonweal found it “full of humor, sym- 
pathy and a relish of language.” 

The photograph of Harris shows a compactly 
built (135-pound), young man with hazel eyes 
behind glasses, and brown hair coming to a widow's 


peak on his forehead. He is 5’ 8” tall, and is a 
Democrat. His latest novel, “Wake Up, Stupid, 
a satire in the form of correspondence, revealing 


modern man in all his aspects, will be published 
by Knopf in July as a paperback original. 
EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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both 
depend on 


| The 4lMERICANA 










The Nobel Prize winner wants profound unstinting coverage. The cutest youngster 
on the junior high school campus wants crystal clarity. Each needs absolute author- 
ity. Both turn to the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of 
every scholar. 

The AMERICANA’s great 1959 edition fittingly marks its 130th year of growth. 
Since 1954 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete rewriting, revis- 
ing and resetting of 85° of its 26,000 pages; hundreds of new special interest maps; 
the updating of every color map; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 
13,000 illustrations; 149% larger type for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, 
whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


Full details of the 1959 AMERICANA are now available. Just 
fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information 





THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y 

Please see that I receive full information about the 1959 


Encyclopedia Americana 


The Encyclopedia 


NAME 
4 LIBRARY — 
The International Reference Work aponnss * 








THE AMERICANA CORPORATION city — ZONE STATE 
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Santha Rama Rau 


LINK AND AN INTERPRETER between the 

4 Orient and the Occident is Santha Rama Rau. 
She says in This Is India, “It is a dreary thing to 
travel without making friends.’ And make them 
she does in both West and East as she travels from 
one side of the world to the other 

She was born in Madras, India, January 24, 1923. 
Ot Brahmin families, her mother, Dhanvanthi 
Handoo, was from Kashmir, and her father, Sir 
Benegal Rama Rau, from South Kanara. Sir Bene- 
gal is a diplomat, having represented his country 
in London, South Africa, Japan, and the United 
States. Prior to his retirement in 1957 he was 
governor of the Reserve Bank of India. Lady Rama 
Rau has devoted herself to social work and among 
other achievements has initiated the scheme of 
mobile medical units to tour small villages. She is 
president of India’s Family Planning Association. 

Santha Rama Rau began her travels at the age of 
six, attending school in London where her father 
was stationed. For the next ten years she continued 
her studies in England, finally leaving St. Paul's 
Girls’ School, London, in 1939. Summer holidays 
were spent in whatever European country her par- 
ents were living; and in 1939, visiting her family 
then in South Africa, she was unable to return to 
England on the outbreak of war. So with her 
mother and sister she went back to India at the age 
of sixteen to discover her heritage in that richly 
varied land. There she met Madame Sarojini Naidu, 
poet and first woman president of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, who encouraged her to write 

For the next two years Miss Rama Rau toured 
India, wrote for Indian magazines, gave occasional 
talks for All-India Radio and recorded her impres- 


sions, to be published in her first book, Home t 


India (1945; Left Book Club Choice). Isabelle 
Mallet said of it in the New York Times, “The 
book is touched with humor and a certain shrewd- 
ness in appraising fellow-Indians and their gover- 
nors . . . indeed ,it is; a plea for Indian nationalism.” 

Before the book was written, however, Miss 
Rama Rau came to this country, to Wellesley Col- 
lege where she majored in English, starred in the 
Shakespeare Society, and was on the board of the 
college magazine. She spent her vacations as a 
writer on the overseas program of the Office of 
War Information in New York. She. graduated 
with a B.A. in 1944. 

Returning to India in 1945, she worked as an 
editor on the magazine Trend in Bombay. She also 
published her first book, Home to India, and con- 
tinued writing for magazines. In the summer of 
1947 she went to Tokyo as hostess for her father, 
India’s first ambassador to Japan. Bored with the 
diplomatic round of endless entertainment, she vol- 
unteered to teach English to Japanese girls at Mrs 
Hani's Freedom School. Her interest in Japanese 
life was valued: Japanese friends and acquaintances 
entertained her in their homes and took her about 
She developed a keen interest in Japanese theater 
and met its actors and dancers. In arranging for her 
students to see a kabuki performance she met Fau- 
bion Bowers, American censor of the Japanese 
theater under occupation. 

In the spring of 1948, Miss Rama Rau, an Ameri- 
can newspaperwoman, a young Englishman, and 
Faubion Bowers began a tour of China, Indo-China, 
Siam, and Indonesia. Bowers’ use of the languages 
and his interest in the national theaters opened 
many doors. And whenever Miss Rama Rau iden- 
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tified herself as “Indu,” Asian esteem for Ghandi 
and the Indian struggle for independence helped to 
make rough ways smooth. Her account of this 
journey and of her life in Japan, East of Home 
(1950), “enables one to see Asia as a whole 

But its main value lies in the fact that an Asian 
writes about Asia,” declared Nayantara Sahgal in 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Miss Rama Rau and Faubion Bowers were mar 
ried on October 24, 1952, and they continued to 
travel. She wrote of their tours in her succeeding 
books, much of the material appearing first in maga 
zines such as Holiday. This Is India (1954) de 
scribes “places to see and people to watch with 
graceful descriptions of the cultural treasures India 
has in store,” said V. M. Dean in the New York 
Herald Tribune 

Her first novel, Remember the House (British 
Book Society Recommendation) appeared in 1955 
Maurice Richardson commented in New Statesman 
& Nation on “its documentary quality,” saying that 
“as a picture of a particular stratum of Indian 
society, the Bombay smart set, uneasy despite in 
dependence, it is vivid and instructive.’ 

A return to Asia with her husband and young 
son, Jai Peter, produced a fourth travel guide 
View to the Southeast (1957; British Book Society 
Recommendation) which again reveals her deep in 
terest in human beings and their folk arts 

Santha Rama Rau has recently dramatized E. M 
Forster's novel Passage to India, and has written a 
series of six articles on Russia for Holiday which 
appeared in book form in March 1959 as My Rw 
stan Journey. She is at work on a second novel 

An attractive woman with black eyes and greying 
black hair, she never tires of this incessant voyag 
ing. Her favorite place to visit is Bali, “Nobody in 
Bali is without friends.” Her favorite city is 
Madras, “with Tokyo and New York running a 
close second.”” Her favorite books are Flaubert's 
Madame Bovary, Turgenev's First Love, and Mura- 
saki’s Tales of Genji. Her favorite sport is swim- 
ming—she always comments on fine beaches. She 
thoroughly appreciates the friendly Balinese fare 
well, “Safety in going.” MARGARET WEBB 
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From its new 


international headquarters 


THE 
GROLIER 


publishes for schools and libraries these 
basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
I 1 


SOCIETY 


educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 


use the coupon below. 


' 





FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 
Enchanting, authoritative books 
for beginners of all ages. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
employing a carefully graded 
vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 


A lavishly illustrated volume 
of the year’s personalities and 
events—published annually to 
keep your encyclopedia up-to- 
date. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 

The only all-inclusive source of 
information on any topic re- 
lated to our neighbor to the 
north. 10 volumes. 





GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The authoritative, popu- 
lar-priced, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedia, 
with concise entries for 
quick general reference. 
10 volumes. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The children’s encyclopedia, an in- 
dispensable source of reference 
and enrichment material for all the 
elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
dex AND tables of contents. 





THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 





LANDS AND PEOPLES 
A richly illustrated panorama of 
the peoples and nations of the 
world, created to supplement the 


social studies curriculum. 7 vols 





RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 
topically, in 15 volumes. More 
than 600 teaching units. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


Please send me full information on the 
Grolier publications I have checked below 


) Grolier 
Encyclopedia 

} Franklin Watts 
Books 
The Encyclopedia 
Year Book 

) The Encyclopedia 
Canadiana 


Popular Science 
) Lands and 

Peoples 

Richards Topical 

Encyclopedia 
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Designed for beauty 
--- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined 
talents of our technical staff and con- 
sulting designers of the New York Pub- 
lic Library System, Standard offers one 
of the most complete lines of institu- 
tional and library furniture. 

And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple . . . mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hard- 
ware .. . three finishes, all hand-rubbed 
to a stain patina. And every item in our 
line is guaranteed against warping, split- 
ting or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 


ligation will help you meet your most 


Meanwhile, send for 
our latest catalog which describes the 
entire line in detail. 


exacting needs. 


Please visit with us in | 
Booths 300-302 ALA Show 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N.Y 





What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Help for Handicapped 
To the Editor: 


To many of us having the privilege to help in 
the planning and the executing of the Discussion 
Series for Handicapped Individuals, Aides and 
Friends, it is most gratifying to see Mrs. Eason’s 
article, “Triumph Over Adversity,” in the [Febru 
ary} issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The testing of the principle behind the activity 
“Do individuals with different handicaps have areas 
of common interest or are the differences greater 
left no doubt as to the answer. There was only one 
conclusion: the areas in common are greater than 
the differences. 

It is sincerely hoped that through your including 
this article in the Bulletin the attention of many of 
your readers may be directed toward an awareness 
for the need of efforts in this area—on behalf of 
the handicapped person and on behalf of the possi 
bilities in discussion, and a possible direction as t 
its approach and planning. 

You'll be interested in the fine reaction we've 
had on a 6-weeks project, “Leadership Workshop 
in Discussion’”—a direct outgrowth of the handi 
capped discussion series. 

GERTRUDE FRIEDMAN, Sabchairman 
Committee on Handicap Recreation 
Miami-Dade County Chamber of Commerce 
Florida 


New Series of Booklets 


To the Editor: 

I have just read Justice William O. Douglas's 
forceful statement in your March issue of the need 
for making more widely available abroad our “great 
deposits of learning in government, politics, and the 
humanities.” You may be interested to know that 
the University of Minnesota Press will launch this 
fall a series of booklets on American writers, priced 
at $1 apiece, which we believe will do much to 
further the understanding abroad (and in this coun- 
try too) of the accomplishments of our foremost 
novelists, poets, and dramatists. The series is under 
the editorial guidance of William Van O'Connor, 
Allen Tate, and Robert Penn Warren. Advisors to 
the project are Philip Rahv, Karl Shapiro, and 
Willard Thorp. 

Detailed plans, including the names of writers 
to be covered and the authors who will prepare 
pamphlets on them, will be announced later, but in 
the meantime I cannot refrain from bringing the 
project to your attention because of its close rela- 
tionship to Justice Douglas’s remarks. 

JOHN Ervin, Jr., Director 
University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis 
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Every Day Friday? 
To the Editor: 


My heartfelt thanks to Ruth Street for putting 
our day into rime. I'm sure all other school librar- 
ians join me in this. To write “It Happened One 
Friday” [April Wilson Library Bulletin, page 585] 
I am sure she had to select from tons of good ma- 
terial, and only super-human self-restraint keeps me 
from adding here a few of my own choice bits. 
Her final couplet makes it a masterpiece—and all 
too true, too true! 

Etta M. GerrisH, Librarian 
Braintree, Mass., High School 


A Great Service 
To the Editor: 

The Wilson Company performs a great service 
to the library profession in publishing the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 1 don't see how we could get 
along without it. We librarians do not have time 
nor enough postage to write to each other about 
many things, and the Wilson Library Bulletin cer- 
tainly answers a great variety of questions and per- 
forms a service to the large body of librarians who 
subscribe to it. You and your staff certainly do a 
marvelous piece of work with the Bulletin. 

DANIEL A. SEAGER, Head Librarian 
Colorado State C llege 


Gree le ) 


Smallest Book 
To the Editor 

I thought you would be interested in a re port on 
the response to your wonderful presentation [W’LB, 
January 1959, page 367} of “The Smallest Book in 
the World.” Altogether I have been able to send 
to our friends in Mainz, Germany, more than $750 

Responses have come from 39 states (including 
Alaska), Canada, England, Australia, and Japan 
Now I am challenged by the idea that we might 
possibly be able to send another $1,250 (or a total 
of $2,000) by the time the International Gutenberg 
Society meets in Mainz shortly after mid-June—if 
those who have received the ‘smallest book” would 
show it to only two or three others. What do you 
and your readers—think ? 

The rebuilding of the Gutenberg Museum into 
the World Museum of Typography, by the time 
Mainz celebrates its 2,000th anniversary in 1962 
is so important that I know many more would like 
to have a part in it. And our $2,000 would be 
symbolic of the city’s anniversary number 2,000. 

Don CLEVELAND NORMAN 
8647 Harms Road 


Skokie, Illinois 


Extension First 
Dear Mrs. S« henk: ; 
I always read with great interest your section of 
Wilson Library Bulletin, “For Extension Librari- 
ans.’ In fact, I'll honestly admit, I hurry to it first 
next, Displays, then work myself backwards and 
forwards until I've read the periodical through. 
BARBARA HARRIS 
Head of Extension Department 
San Antonio, Texas 
(Continued on page 724) 
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NORBOND 


oa or 


IN THE 
LIBRARY! 


Since 1951, Norbond has been en- 
thusiastically accepted as the best library 
plastic adhesive for making amazing 
book repairs in minutes! Norbond is the 
one and only all-purpose mending ad- 
hesive to have on hand in every spot 
where on-the-spot book mending must 
be done. 

REPAIRS: It repairs torn pages, loose 
pages, loose segments, torn covers, and 
loose covers. 

BINDS TOGETHER: It binds together peri- 
odicals and pamphlets. 


Norbond is available in 2 ounce and 8 ounce 
self-dispensing Squeeze Bottles —or in the 32 
ounce plastic bottle for storage. Send for handy 
Norbond Manval. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 





ABINGDON 


DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME 
by Martha Meister Kiely $1.75 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING by Hazen G. Werner $1 
DISCOVERING LOVE by Lance Webb $3 


YOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE by Jesse C. Burt 
Paper, $1.65; Cloth, $2.95 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN by Lynn J. Radcliffe $1.50 


DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 
by G. Ernest Thomas $2 


INVITATION TO COMMUNE by Charles Ray Goff $1.75 
PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES by Carl A. Glover $2.25 
| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by John S. Bonnell $1.25 
| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST by Walter Russell Bowie $1.25 





IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR by Scudder M. Parker $2.95 


STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNGSTERS by Agnes K. Harris 
and Louis C. Kuehner Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.95 


GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW 
by Charles M. Crowe $2.75 


HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY by K. Morgan Edwards $2.50 
OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS by Edward Zerin Paper, $1 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 
by Walter G. Muelder $6 


THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MINISTRY 
by Marvin T. Judy $3 





ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN by Lucille E. Hein $3.50 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
by Julius Fischbach $2.25 


Sy apivenon 
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LET’S ALL SING by James F. Leisy Paper, $1.75; Cloth, $2.95 
ADULTS AT WORSHIP by Wallace Fridy $1.75 
A NEW MIND FOR A NEW ACE by Alan Walker $2.50 
A PRIVATE HOUSE OF PRAYER by Leslie D. Weatherhead $3 
GOD IN MY LIFE by Lloyd C. Wicke $1 
THE CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD by Seward Hiltner $3 


SERMONS PREACHED IN A UNIVERSITY CHURCH 
by George A. Buttrick $3.75 





IN GREEN PASTURES by Jane Merchant $1.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO DAILY NEEDS 
by Georgia Harkness $1.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON NATURE THEMES 
by Ruth Schroeder $2.75 


ORGANIZING AND DIRECTING CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 
by Madeline D. Ingram $2.50 


| BELIEVE IN MAN by Frederick Keller Stamm $1.50 
| BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH by Elmer G. Homrighausen $1.50 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH PUBLIC RELATIONS 
by Ralph Stoody $4 


PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS OF PAUL (Revised) 
by John Knox $2 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK by Mary L. Chenault $3.75 





PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION (Revised and Enlarged) 
by Paul E. Johnson $5 


YOUR FAMILY GOES CAMPING by Doris T. Patterson 
Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.50 
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THE HEART OF A 
atti CHAMPION 


Bob Richards, Olympic 
star and minister, shows 
what it takes to win in 
sports, and in life. He 
tells stories of winners 

Roger Bannister, 
Bob Mathias, Babe Didrikson, Carl 
Erskine . . A book 
with meaning far beyond the world of 
$2.50 


. and losers, too. 


sport. 


THE TREASURY OF 
INSPIRATIONAL ANECDOTES, 
QUOTATIONS ano ILLUSTRATIONS 
E. PAUL HOVEY 


1,875 items—a comprehensive source 
book of illustrative material to enliven 


talks, 


sermons. Subjects are arranged alpha- 


and clarify articles, editorials, 


betically and cross-indexed. Includes 
indexes of authors and illustrations for 


special occasions. $3.95 


PICTORIAL PROFILE 


OF THE HOLY LAND 
J. E. AND CAROLYN F. HOLLEY 


Nearly 250 big photographs—a cam- 


era “tour” of the land of many faiths. 


Jacob’s Well, the 


Jerusalem are 


Jericho, ruins of 


Babylon, among the 
points of interest. A map and descrip- 
tive text accompanies each picture. An 
aid to travelers and for Bible study. 


$5.95 





BOB RICHARDS |—— 








(ay 3,705 At your eee a 
FLEMING H_ REVELL COMPANY. Publishers 
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Proud of Offenses ? 

» the Editor: 

It seems to me that James Steel Smith /s rather 
proud of his library offenses which he confesses in 
minute detail in his article, “Librarian's Bane, 
published in your March issue. All his “crimes” 
are committed because he confesses to belonging to 
“a small minority of Americans who make nuisances 
of themselves over books.” 

Not once in his confession does Mr. Smith con- 
sider any library user except himself, and his own 
selfish use and mistreatment of library books. Has 
he really considered the sorry state of a book col- 
lection were the majority of library users to follow 
his example? 

In his zeal for the printed word, would it not be 
well for him to cultivate a respect for the books as 
library property, and a respect for the borrowing 
privileges of others? History records will show him 
that many “sinners” have repented and reformed! 

VIRGINIA MICHAELIS, 
South Branch L 
Unit ersity of Gee 


Librarian 
ibrary 


regia, Athens 


Patron’s Comment 


From a letter received by a Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Branch Librarian from a patron who had recently 
moved to another town. 


Dear Librarian: 

I know you are surprised to be hearing from me 
but I was thinking of you today when I visited the 
local public library, and so I decided to write you 

All these years that I have known you I probably 
have never told you how much I admire you and 
the way you treat and work with children and adults 
who visit the library, and how nice you are to 
everyone. If I were a child, just knowing that you 
would be at the desk to talk to me, be happy to 
see me, and be truly interested in me would be an 
incentive to do more reading. Whenever my little 
girl and I came to the library, we would invariably 
remark to each other that we hoped you would be 
there, because it didn’t seem right otherwise. 

Not having known too many other librarians real 
well I assumed that they were like you—friendly 
thoughtful, interested, and eager to help—but today 
I found out different in the shape of a staid librar- 
ian (who in my opinion has stayed too long 
forgive the pun!). She makes the library here seem 
like a morgue or a tomb and has yet to speak a 
civil word to me. When I took my books to the 
desk to be checked out, she was putting cards in 
order and I stood there quite a long time. She 
spoke not one word and acted as if she wished I 
would go away and quit bothering her while she 
was working. While I was waiting there I thought 
of you and how interesting and how much fun you 
made a trip to the library. Now when I think of 
the local library (and I try not to) it is not with 
pleasant thoughts. However, no matter how hard 
she tries to discourage me, I shall return and maybe 
in time she will thaw out a little. 

Since moving fiere I have read a book I thor- 
oughly enjoyed- —The Gallant Mrs. Stonewall. It 
got me started on another Civil War binge. 

We all are well satisfied with things here, al- 
though living in the suburbs instead of in town 
has caused a few changes and adjustments. 
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Althea Warren 
Memorial Scholarship Fund 


The School of Library Science of the University 
of Southern California, wishing to honor and per- 
petuate the memory of Althea Warren, is attempt- 
ing to establish a memorial scholarship fund which 
will be named in her honor. Miss Warren was a 
former member of our faculty, had been the head 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library for 
many years, and previous to that, head of the San 
Diego Public Library. She had served as president 
of the American Library Association and the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, as head of the Victory 
Book Campaign during World War II, and in in- 
numerable ways had advanced the library profession 
in this country. 

Money which is contributed to this scholarship 
or loan fund will be used to help some deserving 
young man or woman attend library school each 
year. In order to have a permanent, interest-bearing 
scholarship, it is necessary to have a fund of ap- 
proximately $25,000. A smaller amount may be 
used for a loan fund. 

We earnestly solicit your contribution to this 
Memorial Fund. By contributing you will: honor 
a great librarian; aid a needy student who could not 
otherwise attend school; help the library profession 
recruit students. (There are 10,000 professional 
vacancies in libraries in this country. The personnel 
shortage in the field is now greater than in nursing 
and teaching). 

Please send your contribution, or questions to: 
Martha Boaz, Dean, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California. Checks should 
be made payable to the School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, and marked: 
“For the Althea Warren Memorial Scholarship 
Fund.” This contribution will be income-tax 
deductible. 


Nominations Invited 


The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award will be given 
in 1960 by the American Library Association, Chil- 
dren's Services Division, to an author or illustrator 
whose works, published in the United States, have 
made a substantial and lasting contribution to lit 
erature for children. There is no stipulation as to 
the exact number of books he has produced al 
though a body of work is implied, to the subject 
matter, or to the span of years his work represents 
It is desirable that the nominee be still living, but 
this is not inherent in the terms of the award 

The recipient of the award will be determined 
by a vote of the membership of the ALA Children’s 
Services Division. The selection is a two-year proj 
ect. A nominating vote is in process with June 1, 
1959 as the closing date. From these nominations 
the committee will prepare a ballot which will be 
submitted to the membership for the final vote in 
the fall of 1959. The medal will be awarded at the 
ALA Conference in Montreal in 1960. 

Members of the Children’s Services Division and 
groups of children’s and school librarians are urged 
to send nominations by June 1 to 

RoseMARY E. Livsey, Chairman 
Laura Ingalls Wilder Award (¢ 
Los Angeles Public Library 
630 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 

(Continued on page 726) 
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even in 
the stick 


and steam 


of the tropics 


Word comes to Demco from 
the Education Library in 
/ Chalalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Thailand, that even the 
sticky, humid heat of the tropics— 
Demco Fastape gives 100% satisfaction! 
Maps bordered with Fastape in 1955 
at this University have gone 
through 3 years of monsoons, heat 
and humidity —still unchanged! 
Proof enough that Fastape 
is the self-adhering cloth tape for fast, 
effective, lasting book repair. 
Available in 12 beautiful colors. 


Order your supply from your Demco catalog. 


EMVILO vorarv SUPPLIES 


| 
| MADISON 1, WISCONSIN * NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Were Specialists 
tn Products for... 


BOOK 


RECONDITIONING 
aud 








OVER 150 DISTRIBUTORS 
- + « OR WRITE DIRECT 


1419 FAULK ROAD 
WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


P. 0. BOX 574 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
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Wilson Lighthouse 


To the Editor: 

I wish to thank you and your colleagues for a 
most pleasant and rewarding tour of the “Light- 
house” on my recent visit to New York. 

The interim of twenty-five years since my previ- 
ous visit as a student in library school has made 
me deeply aware of Martha Caroline Pritchard's 
epithet of “Mr. Wilson—Patron Saint of Librar- 
ians”! 

EpNA H. Savoya, Reference Librarian 
Miami, Florida, Public Library 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 714) ‘ 
native Life; Cathedral: A Gothic Pilgrimage; Great 
Books; after an illness of two months; in NYC; 71. 


Apr. 15. Harry B. (Dickey) MARTIN, newspaper 
man and author of books on golf; of a cerebral 
thrombosis; in NYC; 85. 


Apr. 15. PIERREPONT B. Noyes, former president 
and board chairman of Oneida, Inc., manufacturers 
of silverplate; author of The Pallid Giant (reissued 
as Gentlemen, You are Mad!) and two volumes of 
autobiography, My Father's House and A Goodly 
Heritage; after a long illness; in Oneida, N.Y.; 88. 


Apr. 18. Rev. FrRANcis P. DONNELLY, Roman 
Catholic author, educator, poet, whose books in- 
clude The Art of Interesting, Literature the Leading 
Educator, Persuasive Speech, many devotional and 
other books; in Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 89. 


Apr. 22. Dr. HowArp W. HAGGARD, retired di- 
rector of Yale University’s Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology; in Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 71. Dr. Hag- 
gard was author of Devils, Drugs and Doctors; The 
Lame, The Halt and the Blind; Staying Young 
Beyond Your Years. 


Apr. 15. FRANCES BOAL FISHER, poetess (A Sinner 
Contemplates, Wind in the Steeple, Moon Silver); 
from the effects of multiple sclerosis; in NYC; 53. 


Apr. 24. David MANNES, violinist, conductor, co- 
founder of the Mannes College of Music; author of 
Music Is My Faith, coeditor of New Songs for Neu 
Voices; after an illness of some weeks; in NYC; 93. 
Apr. 27. CHARLES MERGENDAHL, novelist; after 
suffering head injuries in a fall; in Glen Cove, L.I., 
N.Y.; 40. Among Mr. Mergendahl’s books are: 
The Bramble Bush, Don't Wait Up for Spring, His 
Days Are as Grass, It's Only Temporary, With 
Kisses Four, Tiger by the Tail, others. 


Apr. 27. Dr. WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN, sociol- 
ogist, economist, political scientist; after an emer- 
gency operation; in Tallahassee, Fla.; 72. Among 
Dr. Ogburn’s books are: Social Characteristics of 
Cities, American Marriage and Family Relation- 
ships, Technology and the Changing Family. 

Apr. 29. BEN BENSON, author of many mystery and 
other novels (Alibi at Dusk, The End of Violence) 
and short stories; of a heart attack; in NYC; 54. 
Among Mr. Benson's writings scheduled for 1960 
publication are Seven Steps East and The Huntress 
Is Dead. 
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_LIBRARY__ 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


The following articles will appear in the Summer, 1959 
issue:—"Some Facts about Libraries in the U.S.S.R.,” by 
Dr. W. W. Gottlieb; “Our Library Inheritance’ by W. A. 
Munford; “Historical Periodicals in Britain and United 
States” by Prof. Esmond Wright; “Conversation Piece” by 
D. Given Smith. 


The symposium on Canadian Libraries and Problems of 
Recruitment, the first section of which appeared in our 
Winter, 1958, issue continued in our Spring, 1959, issue is 
supplemented by further comment. There will also be a 
body of knowledgeable views on the Roberts Report on 
Libraries. 


This number also carries a strong section of reviews of 
professional books by R. L. W. Collison, Prof. Raymond 
Irwin, Dr. Kathleen Kenyon, W. A. Munford and others; 
and includes bookish reviews by Sir R. Bruce Lockhart, 
Prof. A. L. Macfie, Prof. A. M. Boase and others. 


Subscriptions for issues for 1959 are now being invited 
at the rate of $2.00 per annum post free from LIBRARY 
REVIEW, 3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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Write For 
These 


The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Public Library's new 
pamphlet, “All About Growing Up,” a list of sug- 
gested books to help boys and girls understand the 
life process, and to help parents prepare their chil- 
dren for well-adjusted adolescence, was compiled 
by the staff of the library's children’s department. 
Cover sketches were provided by Maurice Sendak. 
Sample copies of the pamphlet may be obtained 
without charge, by writing the library. 

Ss 68 

Proceedings of the Documentation Seminar, 
“New Methods and Techniques for the Communi- 
cation of Knowledge,” directed by Dr. Ralph R. 
Shaw at McGill University, Montreal, in January 
1958 have been published in 76-page paperbound 
form by the Canadian Library Association, McGill 
University Library School, and Sheldon’s Engineer- 
ing, Ltd. The publication can be ordered at $3 a 
copy, less 10% to CLA members. Address: Cana- 
dian Library Association, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, 
Canada. 

as 8 


The report of Harold Lancour’s two-month sur- 
vey of British West African libraries has been re- 
leased as no. 53 in the University of Illinois Occa- 
sional Papers series and is entitled “Libraries in 
British West Africa.” Dr. Lancour, associate di- 
rector of the University of Illinois Library School, 
conducted the survey for the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York during October and November 1957. 
Copies of the publication will be sent without 
charge upon request to the editor, Occasional 
Papers, University of Illinois Library School, 


Urbana. 
ti 


A number of Indian dance calendars available 
free, as long as supply lasts, from the Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial Association, P.O. Box 1029, 
Gallup, N.M. The calendars, 1 page, 5” x 7”, with 
events listed on the back, are being issued in con- 
nection with the inter-tribal Indian ceremonial to 
be held in Gallup Aug. 13-16. 


a 8 

Two booklists in pamphlet form, the annotated 
“Puzzled About Your Child’s Education’ and the 
unannotated “Easy Reading Trails” (with books for 
younger readers and subteens—arranged in order of 
difficulty—and books for teens) can be secured free 
upon request to: Queens Borough Public Library, 
ae: Relations Dept., 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 


, NY. 
S68 


The pamphlets, “Leads to Listening for Enrich- 
ment Records,” supplied without charge on school 
and library record orders, can be purchased in- 
dividually by libraries which do not have the records 
at a cost of 65c per each Landmark Book title. 
Libraries which have purchased records can receive 
small extra quantities of the pamphlets at no charge. 
Free copies are available to prospective customers. 
Write to: Martha Huddleston, Director, Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Av., NYC 1. 
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“The Image of the Businessman in America, a 
Selection of Books and Articles of the Decade 1948- 
1958,” an 18-page booklist (No. 6a of Purdue Uni- 
versity Libraries, supplement, Oct. 1, 1958) pre- 
pared by A. N. Barnett for the fall 1958 meeting of 
the Ohio-Indiana chapter of the American Studies 
Association, was intended to give a suggestive 
sample of the recent literature. Part one also lists 
reference materials, including the biographical 
guides which are otherwise omitted due to space 
limitations. Copies are free on request as long as 
supply lasts. Address Robert A. Tibbetts, Gifts and 
Exchange Librarian, Purdue University Libraries, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Two new publications concerned with accredita- 
tion are: the 247-page Accreditation in Higher Ed- 
ucation, edited by Lloyd E. Blauch and published 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; 
and the 362-page Self-Evaluation and Accreditation 
in Higher Education, proceedings of a June 1958 
Workshop on Administration in Higher Education 
as related to this subject, edited by Roy J. Deferrari 
and published by the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, Washington, D.C. Information about 
both publications available from their publishers. 


Hints on Better Letters is a pocket-sized booklet 
containing 48 short, to-the-point suggestions for 
improving business letters. Single copies are 10c 
each if requested on business letterhead. Originally 
produced by a direct mail advertising agency for its 
clients, the booklet now is available from Y&Y 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Publishing, 349 W. First St., 
s 8 


“Shakespeare Character Commentary: an index to 
a segment of the Shakespeare resources of the 
Brooklyn College Library,’ has been compiled by 
Reference Librarian Antoinette Ciolli. The index is 
an alphabetical name list of 226 Shakespeare char 
acters with a sampling of the authors who have 
written about each. Full titles, publishers, and dates 
of publication for each author are given. A limited 
number of copies is available. Address request to 
Rose Z. Sellers, Associate Librarian, Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

‘a 


Single copies may be requested of the Personal 
Name Index to the 1958 Organization and Informa 
tion issue of the ALA. Bulletin, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. : 


Copies of the 1959 edition of the annually pub 
lished, subject-divided, briefly annotated list, Books 
for the Teen Age, can be secured at 50c a copy from 
the New York Public Library, Fifth Av. and 42d St., 
NYC 18. Eighty per cent of the current edition’s 
1,500 titles are for the 13-to18-year-old; the re 
mainder are juveniles with appeal to all ages or for 
younger and slower readers. 


A new, selected list of free and inexpensive pic- 
torial maps, charts, pictures, and posters, and their 
sources is available from the University of Michigan 
Library Extension Service, Ann Arbor. The maps 
division of the list includes: ‘animals, child fantasy, 
literary, Michigan, music, nature study, religion, 
science, stamps, the U.S.; charts, pictures, and 
posters present such subjects as: animals, Book 
Week posters, food, foreign countries, government, 
health, industries, literary, Michigan, music, natural 
resources, nature study, science, safety, transporta- 
tion, travel, the UN, the U.S., and weather.” 

(Continued on page 730) 
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Treasure Trove bound books - - - 


certainly are “HOMEWARD-BOUND” 





TW woaggey 


vou Puente “4 








| 


TREASURE TROVE... 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 


Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 

For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 


K ee 
‘Létas2) Visit the Treasure Trove Exhibit, ALA Conference, June 21-26 


Orveaswre Ovrove oe Ag 
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(Continued from page 728) 

A 35-page, annotated catalog of the film collec- 
tion in the New York Public Library, Sixteen 
Millimeter Films, 1959-60, can be secured without 
charge. Address the library at Fifth Ave. and 42d 
St., NYC 18. 


88 

An 8-page pamphlet describing the Librarian 
Trainee Program jointly prepared by the Personnel 
Administration Committee of the New York Library 
Association and the New York State Civil Service 
Commission is obtainable at 25c a copy from the 
New York Library Association, P.O. Box 7304, 
Albany 1, N.Y. 


8 8 
The 74-page, up-dated 2d edition of “Intergroup 
Relations in the United States: A Compilation of 
Source Materials and Service Organizations” con- 
tains list and description of U.S. organizations, 
institutions, and workshops in intergroup relations; 
Statistics On minority groups; list of periodicals, 
ublications, and newspapers; a 30-page annotated 
»0klist of recommended reading; selected film list; 
list of bibliographies. While the publication is 
issued as a public service of the National Council 
of Women of the United States, 345 E. 46 St., 
N.Y.C. 17, from which copies are obtainable while 
supply lasts, actual cost of publication is $1 per 
copy, and remittances appreciated. 
s 8 
A 112-page, paperbound study, College and Uni- 
versity Trusteeship, has been prepared by Morton 
A. Rauh as an outgrowth of the fall 1956 Institute 
for College and University Administrators at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, which expressed need for a brief 
handbook to clarify responsibilities and provide 
guidance. Single copies are available at $1, 10 
copies for $8, from the Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
| 


Available at 50 cents each are the 53-page Cwur- 
rent Books Junior Booklist of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board (with titles listed by age level) and the 
44-page Current Books Senior Booklist of the 
Secondary Education Board, both annotated and with 
appended author index, the latter including the 10 
best adult books of 1958 for the precollege reader. 
For copies, address: Esther Osgood, Executive 
Secretary, Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 


Mass. 
S68 
A "Boys’ Life Reprint Order Form” which can be 
obtained from Harry K. Eby, Director, School Rela- 
tionships, National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, N.J., lists inexpensive pamphlet 
and single-page reprints available from Boys’ Life 
magazine. Write for information about reprints 
and about the magazine itself. 


A new, mimeographed publication edited and 
panee for distribution by Nelson Coon, librarian, 
Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 72, Mass., 
is “ABC’—a bulletin on books for the blind go- 
ing quarterly to librarians and others concerned. 
For information, write the editor. 


s 8 
The 18-page study, Aspects of the Supernatural 
in Shakespearean Tragedy, Burrow Library Mono- 
graph no. 3, will be sent to librarians without 
charge on request to the Burrow Library, South- 
western at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Patra Travel Agency, Inc., 665 Fith Av., N.Y.C. 
22, announces a special tour for librarians and in- 
formation specialists to the Soviet Union, departing 
from New York Aug. 15 and returning Aug. 30 
($1,040, Tour A) or Sept. 14 ($1,475, Tour B) 
with varying itinerary, tour price including stopover 
rights upon the return flight in Europe in both cases. 
For details and itinerary write to the agency. 


The Connecticut School Library Association has 
published The History of the Connecticut School 
Library Association, which may be purchased for 
50c (stamps not acceptable) from: Malcolm E. 
Gray, Librarian, Norwalk, Conn., High School. It 
is an unpaged, paperbound pamphlet. 


The Theatre Annual, 1957-58 (vol. XV, 68 
pages) is obtainable at $1.50 a copy from the 
Western Reserve University Press, 2040 Adelbert 
Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


s 8 

A 63-page publication, The Literature of Jazz, isa 
selected bibliography compiled by Robert George 
Reisner, with an introduction by Marshall W. 
Stearns. It includes books, background books, selec- 
tive list of magazine references, magazines devoted 
wholly or principally to jazz. $1.25 per copy postage 
prepaid from the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Av., and 42d St., NYC 18. 


Poster sets depicting two of Unesco’s major 
projects are available from the Public Liaison Di- 
vision of Unesco at 2 Place Fontenoy, Paris 7 
France, Both sets, offered free of charge, are suit- 
able for use in classrooms, libraries, or other ex- 
hibition places. The major project to increase 
productivity in arid zones is illustrated by a series 
of photographs with captions. The major project 
to improve mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultural values is illustrated by a folder of 
photographs showing scenes of everyday life in 
East and West and entitled “East and West Do 
Meet,” with diagram for a suggested arrangement 
of the pictures and a list of picture captions in 
English, French and Spanish. 





“SPARE NOT FOR THEIR CRYING” 
By John Skinner 


A novel about modern high school stu- 
dents that is packed with drama and 


excitement. This book is written by a 
teacher and his handling of juvenile prob- 
lems in this story makes for entertaining 
and enlightening reading. Cloth, $4.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 








TRY BARNES & NOBLE for ‘‘out- 
of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of-stock’’ books. 
If not found among our 1,000,000 
used and new books our free Search 
Service will hunt for them and quote 
or supply when found. Please ad- 
dress Dept. W.B. Barnes & Noble, 
Inc. 105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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DESIGIN 


for expansion 





Top, bose and fifteen 
drawer unit. 
Capacity—approx. 
18,000 cards. 


Sliding Shelf and 
fifteen drawer unit 
odded to basic unit. 
Capacity—appron. 
36,000 cards. 


Sliding Shelf ond five drawer unit added. 
Capacity approx. 24,000 cards. 


Beautifully designed in clean, 
modern lines... to compliment any 
library decor. Created for expansion with 


economy ... styled for harmony and simplicity. 


Your choice of four attractive finishes: 
light or dark quarter-sawed oak; light or dark maple. 
Drawers are equipped with 


@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


combination ring pull and label holder and 


@ TRANSPORTATION easy to use self locking rods. Hardware 
CHARGES PAID on drawer front is of solid bronze, satin finish. 


Prompt shipment. See new catalog for prices and complete information. 





supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


% library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Meetings 
Courses 
Workshops 


Though it is too late to meet the May 16 appli- 
cation deadline for the American University insti- 
tutes on Records Management (June 1-12) and 
Archives Administration (June 15-July 10), offered 
in cooperation with the Library of Congress, Mary- 
land Hall of Records, and the National Archives 
and Records Service, information is obtainable on 
the university's certificate and degree programs in 
records management and archives administration. 
Write to: School of Government and Public Ad- 
ministration, American University, 1901 “F’’ St., 
N.W., Washingten 6, D.C 


Four widely varied courses in library science will 
be offered during the University of Arizona sum- 
mer session June 8-Aug. 15. Two of the courses, 
all of which may be taken for either graduate or 
undergraduate credit, will be offered during each 
term of the session. 

During the first term, June 8 to July 11, courses 
will be given in Literature for Children and Library 
Administration and Organization. During the 2d 
term, July 13-Aug. 15, courses will be given in 
Reference Service in the School Library and Litera- 
ture for Adolescents. The courses all carry three 
units of credit. 

Write directly to the university, 
details. 


in Tucson, for 


International Library Week, June 14-20, is being 
sponsored by a joint committee of the District of 
Columbia Library Association and the Washington 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association. For- 
eign librarians who will be in the United States at 
this time are invited to take advantage of this pro- 
gram specially planned to acquaint the foreign visi- 
tor with Washington libraries and librarians. The 
joint committee plans to be host to visitors June 14- 
20, after the SLA convention, June 1-3, and before 
the ALA conference, June 21-27. Since SLA is in 
nearby Atlantic City and ALA in Washington itself, 
it is hoped that many foreign librarians will attend 
one or the other of these annual meetings and will 
add International Library Week to their plans. The 
committee will arrange discussions on topics of 
interest, insure that visitors see outstanding librar- 
ies, and assist in arranging appointments with li- 
brarians and others they may wish to meet. 

Further information may be obtained from Mary 
Anglemyer, chairman of the joint committee, 3812 
Livingston Street, N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 


ALA Conference Functions 


The American Association of Library Trustees is 
sponsoring a two-day institute to be held June 20-21 
in Washington, D.C. preceding the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. Meet- 
ings will be held in the conference hotels, Shoreham 
and Sheraton-Plaza. Registration, including the ban- 
quet, is $12. The theme of the institute will be 
“The Library—A Tool to Build a Better World.” 
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Speakers will include David H. Clift, executive 
director of ALA; Jack Dalton, director, ALA Inter- 
national Relations Office; Bernard W. Van Horne, 
president, Library Association of Portland, Oregon; 
Mrs. Raymond Allen, trustee, Los Angeles Public 
Library; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, president, Ameri- 
can Association of Library Trustees and chairman, 
Arkansas Library Commission; Mrs. Raymond 
Young, trustee, Missouri State Library. For infor- 
mation or advance registration form, write to: 
American Association of Library Trustees, Public 
Library Association, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 
‘s 


Harry and Bonaro Overstreet will tell their 
reasons for writing their books at the ALA Friends 
of the Library Luncheon on Monday, June 22, in 
the Terrace Banquet Room of the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Reservations with checks or 
money orders at $4.25 per person should be sent 
to Wilmer H. Baatz, 5814 Amherst Avenue, Spring- 
field, Virginia. 

s 68 


The 1959 Newbery-Caldecott Awards banquet 
will be held Tuesday, June 23, at 8:30 P.M. in the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel Ballroom. Checks or money 
orders for reservations, at $7.50 each, should be 
sent to Maureen Steinecke, District of Columbia 
Public Library, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.., 
Washington, D.C., but tickets should be picked up 
at the Newbery-Caldecott ticket desk at the ALA 
conference. 

s 8 


A special dinner is being planned for Thursday, 
June 25, for those not attending library school 
dinners, but information is not available at time of 
going to press. Ask at the ALA Ceniral Ticket 
Desk for details. 

Ss 8 


An innovation at the ALA conference this year 
will be a dinner at 7:30 P.M. on Friday, June 26, 
preceding the last General Session, at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel Ballroom. Tickets, at $6.75, may be 
secured through June 24 at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk at the conference. Seats will be available for 
the program at 8:45 P.M. for ALA members not 
attending the dinner. 8 


Library science courses during the June 29-Aug. 
21 summer session at Chicago Teachers College 
will provide both undergraduate and graduate credit 
leading to the master’s degree in schoo] librarian- 
ship. They will include: 

Processing of Library Materials, The Library as 
an Information Center, Audio-Visual Education, 
Reading Guidance for the Upper Grades, Reading 
of Young People, Library Materials for Adolescents, 
Communication and the School Library, and Story- 
telling and Folk Literature. 

For additional information contact George E 
Butler, Chairman, Library Science Dept., Chicago 
Teachers College, 6800 S. Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, 


The Missouri Association of School Libraries 
and the Southeast Missouri State College announce 
a workshop to be held at the Southeast Missouri 
State College July 6-10. The theme for the work- 
shop will be “The Library and the Total School 
Program,” with emphasis on special education, cur- 
ricular development, and guidance. For informa- 
tion, address: Graham H. Sadler, Instructor of Li- 
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brary Science, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
‘8 

A new graduate program to enable teacher- 
librarians to meet state requirements for certifica- 
tion is being sponsored by the College of Education 
and Nursing of the University of Vermont, begin- 
ning with the 1959 6-week summer session, July 6- 
Aug. 14. The 4 courses offered—school library 
administration; classification and cataloging; ref- 
erence materials and teaching the use of libraries; 
books and materials—will be divided between alter- 
nate years in the 6-week session. They will carry 
3 semester hours of graduate credit each, and are 
intended for teachers, teacher-librarians, school li- 
brarians, and public librarians who wish instruction 
in the basic principles and practices of school library 
service. For further particulars, write: Director, 
Summer Session and Adult Education, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt 


The Villanova University Department of Library 
Science annual workshop in library science will be 
held on July 11, with the title, “School Libraries; 
Guardians of Culture, Channels of Modern 
Thought.” The theme of the conference will be 
developed by teachers, librarians, and administra- 
tors from the elementary, vocational, high school, 
and university levels. 

The University’s annual summer session, June 30- 
Aug. will offer courses in library science lead- 
ing to the Master of Science degree. For informa- 
tion concerning summer school and also graduate 
and Saturday programs throughout the year, write 
to: Director of Library Science, Villanova Univer- 
sity, Villanova, Penn. 


In addition to the regular 6- and 8-week courses, 
the University of Michigan Department of Library 
Science will offer a 2-week workshop and two in- 
tensive 3-week courses during the summer session 
period: 

The 7th annual School Library Workshop will 
be held Aug. 3-14 in room 2203 of the University 
High School. Nonbook materials in elementary and 
secondary school libraries will be considered this 
year, including both printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials and media. Emphasis will be placed on the 
various ways in which these materials and media 
may be used to supplement book materials and to 
enrich the school experiences of children and young 
people. Enrollment is limited. Suggested reading 
list will be sent to participants when definite regis- 
tration is received. 

One of the intensive courses, Business Informa 
tion Services, will be offered during the first 3 
weeks of the summer session, June 22-July 10; the 
other course, Reading Interests of Adults, is sched- 
uled for the 2d three weeks, July 13-31 

The following courses of interest to librarians 
working with chiidren and young people will be 
offered in the first six weeks of the summer session 
Organization of Materials in the School Library; 
Curriculum Materials in the School Library; Litera- 
ture for Adolescents; Literature for Children; 
Audio-Visual Methods and Materials; Storytelling; 
School Library Administration. 

Additional information concerning these courses 
and the workshop may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Library Science, 309 General Library 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





You'll 
find things 
easier 
with 
0) BS) 4 


CLASSIFIES — IDENTIFIES — CODIFIES 


Use Hol-Dex transparent, insertable Label 
Holders everywhere and save time and en- 
ergy for everybody! On shelves in stacks, on 
open shelves, in the Reference Room, on card 
cabinets, binders, boxes, bins, desk trays. 
Color code with 8 transparent colors. Made 
in %”, 4%”, %”, and 1” widths. Standard 
six-inch length usually cut into 3 two-inch 
or 6 one-inch labels. Tested by use in hun- 
dreds of libraries. 


Cc E L - U - D EX CORPORATION 











e Label clean and quick. 





e Just press on. 
e Mars nothing, no holes. 


e Inserts slip in or out. 





e A seamless plastic tube. 
e Lengths to 36” available. 


Write for sample, for folder, and more facts. 


NEW WINDSOR, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Why don’t you read for yourself 


the new review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by the 
Subscription Books Committee 
of the 
American Library Association 


It’s between Antietam and Bull Run on 
Page 440 of the special Civil War issue of 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


April 15, 1959 


A reprint of this review is now on the And see the 1959 edition of Compton's, 
press. Do drop us a card asking for as published since this review was writ- 
many copies as you need. ten. Fullinformation upon request. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compton Building + 1000 North Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 
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_ Washin gton Awaiting | 


By David C. 


hp tee Jl ec 


Sketch of Capitol Hill by Fritz Busse fro 
CONSTANT RUMOR IS IN CIRCULATION 
to the effect that the next annual con- 

ference of the American Library Association 

will be held beside the banks of the beautiful 

Potomac in the Federal City of Washington. 

Some there are who profess that the FCW is 

built of printed forms, questionnaires, re- 

turns, subpoenas, and similar fragments of 
inanimate bureaucracy. Others maintain that 
it is the national showcase with marbled floors 
malignly designed for the fallen arches of any 
sight-seer. Still others regard it as their per- 
sonal property, supported by their taxes, and 
indifferently treated by its present tenants ; 
these have a way of taking possession and 
giving orders whenever they land in town. 

All are, of course, at least partially mistaken, 

for Washington is, in fact, the loveliest place 

in the world. (As a native, I can speak with 


David Mearns is Assistant Librarian for American Col- 
lections, the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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m Washington: City on the Potomac 


by Russell Baker 


confidence but as a former participant in such 
professional conclaves it is easy to foresee the 
risks of wrong impression. ) 

For Washington is old—older far than 
other and more pretentious settlements. It 
has its ustoms, its traditions, its quaint folk- 
ways, its stabilities, its permanencies. Un- 
happily, visitors are rarely enabled to discover 
these charming characteristics for themselves. 
Instead, they are subjected to guided tours, 
to planned excursions, to a stereotyped round 
of public buildings. In exhausted desperation 
they must seek respite and refreshment in 
lounges bibulous or about a table late at night 
whistling to the Red Dog. 

In the case of attendants at the library 
convention, there are two further complica- 
tions: 1) a program committee, and 2) a 
hospitality committee. There will be general 
sessions. There will be special sessions. There 
will be receptions. There will be trips by 
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water to Mount Vernon. There will be ascents 
to the top of the obelisk. There will be ban- 
quets, luncheons, even (save the mark!) 
breakfasts. Mass digestion or indigestion will 
everywhere prevail and those who do not 
themselves read papers must, perforce, soberly 
listen and listlessly applaud. It can be, it may 
be almost dull. 

In that event, what chance will gracious 
Washington have to show herself ? The roses 
will be in bloom. The petals of Japanese 
cherries will not all have blown away. The 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution will have adjourned and 
the strong odors of eighteenth-century minds 
will have given place to pleasanter scents. In 
Lafayette Square, ghosts and pigeons will 
linger near the benches. At Glen Echo carou- 
sels will turn. There will be crabs at Har- 
vey's; steaks at Fan and Bill's. Swans will 
float in Rock Creek. Venerable trees will 
shed inviting shade. The buses will be air- 
conditioned. Pleasure craft will foam the 
river. On a wooden platform in the Capitol 
Plaza, the Marine Band, resplendent in red 
uniforms, will strike up a martial air. At the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater gifted mummers 
will entertain. Horsemen may be seen along 
the bridle paths. Abraham Lincoln, as Daniel 
Chester French made him, will be luminous 
in moonlight. The Cathedral, on its moun- 
tain, will look down mercifully upon the 
town. There will be the serenity of a long 
ago in Georgetown. At dusk, starlings will 
shatter the air above the National Archives 
and bring discomfort to those who pass below. 
“Tempos” along the Mall will sullenly await 
tardy demolition gangs. The wraith of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft will cross the bridge which 
bears his name. Before a deserted brewery, a 
bronzed and cloaked William Jennings Bryan 
will raise one hand in stern admonition. The 
stone figure of the Titanic Memorial will be 
pleasant to be near. Andrew Jackson's image 
will perch perilously on his hobbyhorse. The 
sensitive will hear a clatter.of hooves in the 
alley behind Ford’s Theater. There will be 
sounds of splashing in the swimming pools. 
Misguided females will wear slacks to super- 
markets. Gentlemen will humble themselves 
and seek repentance in shirts of every hue, 
pretending they are made of hair. Juvenile 
delinquents will prowl and search for prey. 
The golf links will be crawling. At Burning 
Tree some head of state will stroke a ball. He 
will have his imitators at Chevy Chase, Co- 
lumbia, Bannackburn, and on other courses. 
The Nationals will be in the American League 
cellar. But the Blue Ridge and its Skyline 
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will be only forty miles away. There will be 
filling stations everywhere. 

Washington is the “Seat of Government” 
and it is, indeed, the front seat. If a wayfarer 
would understand what it means to operate 
this greatest democratic enterprise, let him 
stand from eight to nine of a morning and 
from four-thirty to five-thirty of an afternoon 
at the corner of Twelfth Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue. No greater evidence of the 
devotion of his civil servants can be adduced 
in so short a time. There he will find Genesis 
and Exodus, but let him be careful of the 
frenzied and the hurried. 

To those who would understand what 
America’s position in world affairs has come 
to mean, there is no more striking nor more 
visual example than those extraterritorial 
plots which are ranged on Sixteenth Street 
and on Massachusetts Avenue. Many of these 
embassies and chanceries are gardened. There 
will be tulips at the Netherlands, pansies at 
the Japanese. Her Britannic Majesty is rais- 
ing an office building. 

In the course of the past fifty years Wash- 
ington’s architecture has subsided into three 
styles: persistent slums, classic containers for 
the conduct of public business, and cliff 
dwellings or apartment houses. The stately 
homes which survive a more opulent era are 
now clubs: e.g., the Sulgrave Club, the 
Cosmos Club, the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Few permanent residents of Washington 
live in the District of Columbia. Some to be 
sure are still discoverable in Spring Valley 
but, paradoxically, most now make their 
abode in Montgomery County, Maryland, or 
across a bridge in Arlington County, Virginia. 
There their private lives are spent; but their 
workadays and their diversions are in the 
town to which they have always a sense of 
belonging. 

Washington is not government, not build- 
ings, not businesses public or private, not 
wrangling issues, not headlines, not even 
anonymity. Washington is people. Some, to 
be sure, are bad. Some are evil. Some are 
socially unadjusted. Some are prejudiced. 
Some are disturbing. Some are, fortunately, 
transients. But most are educated, sensitive, 
enlightened, kind. They share common inter- 
ests and high purposes. They delight in the 
welfare of their fellows and are dedicated 
passionately dedicated—to the advancement 
and security of the human family. They are 
courteous, civilized, responsive to human, 
gentle impulses. They have friends and rela- 
tives whom they will be glad to see. 
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The National Defense Education Acct, 


School Librarians, and School Libraries 
By Mary Helen Mahar 


i a CONSIDERING THE RELATIONSHIP of 

school librarians and libraries to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, it is important 
to recall the purnoses of this federal legisla- 
tion as stated, in part, in title I 

The Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
security of the Nation requires the fullest develop- 
ment of the mental resources and technical skills of 
its young men and women. The present emergency 
demands that additional and more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities be made available. The defense 
of this Nation depends upon the mastery of modern 
techniques developed from complex scientific prin- 
ciples. It depends as well upon the discovery and 
development of new principles, new techniques, and 
new knowledge. 

We must increase our efforts to identify and 
educate more of the talent of our Nation. This 
requires programs that will give assurance that no 
student of ability will be denied an opportunity 
for higher education because of financial need; will 
correct as rapidly as possible the existing imbalances 
in our educational programs which have led to an 
insufficient proportion of our population educated 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages and trained in technology. . . .’ 


School libraries as supporting services to edu- 
cation, therefore, need to be strengthened in 
those aspects which will assist in making the 
Act effective. 

The American Library Association publi- 
cation, Library Opportunities in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Lau 
85-864), describes the implications of all the 
titles of the NDEA for school, college, and 
public libraries, and suggests procedures for 
librarians to make known through appropri- 
ate channels the needs of librarians and li- 
braries. Guide to the National Defense Act 
of 1958, Circular No. 553, Office of Educa- 
tion, is a helpful explanation of the pur- 

Oses, provisions, and implementations of the 
NDEA. These two publications, as well as 
the text of the National Defense Education 
Act, should be studied by school librarians. 

A principal function of school libraries 
to provide appropriate materials for programs 
of education in elementary and secondary 
schools—is indicated by title III, Financial 
Assistance for Strengthening Science, Mathe- 

Mary Helen Mahar is School and Children’s Libraries 
Spore. U.S. Office of Education, D/HEW, Washing 
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matics, and 
struction. 


Modern Foreign Language In- 
It provides for the acquisition of 
audio-visual materials and equipment and printed 
materials (other than textbooks) suitable for use 
in providing education in science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign languages in public elementary or 
secondary schools, or both, and minor remodelling 
of laboratory or other space used for such materials 
or equipment 


Since printed materials, and audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment, are the responsibilities 
of school libraries in many schools, and 
printed materials are administered by school 
libraries in all schools with libraries, and since 
space and storage equipment are needed for 
printed and audio-visual materials, school li- 
braries may certainly be included in school 
projects under the NDEA. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in order for a public- 
school library in any state to receive funds 
under NDEA, the state plan for title III must 
include provision for the use of funds for 
materials, as well as for laboratory and other 
special equipment. 


Grants Based on Projects 


Funds under title III are available as grants 
to individual public elementary and secondary 
schools or school systems, based on projects 
submitted by the local school systems to the 
State Department of Education. Funds under 
title III for nonpublic schools are available 
as loans. The requests for loans should be 
submitted directly to the Commissioner of 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. School 
librarians, therefore, should confer with ad- 
ministrators and teachers to determine needs 
in library materials, equipment, and minor 
remodelling in relation to mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. For 
example, if the school librarian, administra- 
tor, and teachers decide the library needs ex 
panded science and mathematics collections ; 
books, periodicals, films, and tapes for mod- 
ern language instruction; additional shelving 
for books, and cases to house 
materials, these requirements could be in- 
cluded in the school’s project under title III 
to be submitted to the state department of 


science, 


audio-visual 
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education, or, in the case of nonpublic 
schools, to the U.S. Office of Education. 

Title V, Guidance, Counseling and Test- 
ing; Identification and Encouragement of 
Able Students, does not refer to materials, 
but secondary school programs for testing 
students, and guidance and counseling stu- 
dents, imply the need for materials for teach- 
ers on testing, guidance and counseling, and 
materials for students on vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. If school projects include 
the library materials in these areas necessary 
to improve testing and guidance, and again, 
if state plans include provision for materials 
under title V, school librarians can recom- 
mend the inclusion of library guidance ma- 
terials in school projects. These materials 
may be, for example, professional books on 
testing methods for guidance counselors and 
teachers ; they may be books, pamphlets, and 
audio-visual materials on vocations, opportu- 
nities in higher education, and scholarships, 
for students. 


Bibliography 

In order to assist school librarians and 
teachers in the selection and use of materials 
for science, mathematics, modern languages, 
and guidance, a bibliography of pamphlets 
and articles which list materials in these sub- 
jects, and suggest methods for their use in 
schools, was prepared in the Library Services 
Branch of the Office of Education. Materials 
listed are for both teachers and pupils, in 
elementary and secondary schools. The bibli- 
ography is entitled “School Library Materials 
in Science, Mathematics, Modern Languages 
and Guidance—And How to Use Them,” 
and was published in School Life, January- 
February 1959. It is available as a reprint on 
request to the Library Services Branch, or to 
the Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Title II, Loans to Students in Institutions 
of Higher Education includes prospective 
school librarians, and the loan funds are made 
available to institutions of higher education. 
Students interested in education for school 
librarianship, therefore, may apply to insti- 
tutions of higher education for these loans 
which may amount to $1,000 per year, and 
$5,000 for the total of all years for a student. 
If a graduate who has received a loan serves 
as a school librarian in a public elementary 
or secondary school in a state, 10 per cent of 
the amount of such loan, plus interest thereon, 
shall be cancelled for each year, up to five 
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years of service in a school. eA ap describ- 
ing aspects of the loan plan under title II, and 
listing the institutions of higher education 
participating, has been sent by the Office of 
Education to secondary schools, colleges, and 
libraries of the United States. A new poster, 
bringing the information on institutions up- 
to-date, will be sent to the same mailing list 
from the Office of Education in the fall of 
1959. Students interested in these loans, 
therefore, can obtain information in high 
schools, from principals, guidance counselors, 
and school ose and in colleges and 
public libraries. School, college, and public 
librarians, as well as library school faculties, 
should bring the loan plan under title II to 
the attention of students interested in educa- 
tion for school librarianship. 

School librarians will be interested in title 
IV, National Defense Fellowships. These fel- 
lowships are awarded to individuals accepted 
for study in graduate programs approved by 
the commissioner of education. The graduate 
programs to be approved must be new or 
expanded programs “for the graduate train- 
ing of college or university level teachers.” 
The programs are not limited to any particu- 
lar feld of study. At the present time, no 
graduate — in librarianship has been 
announced, under title IV. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that such programs will be sub- 
mitted for approval, and graduate study for 
school librarians interested in preparing for 
teaching in library schools becomes a possi- 
bility. The fellowships provide a stipend of 
$2,000 for the first year, $2,200 for the 
second year, and $2,400 for the third year of 
academic study, and are applied for to the 
participating university. 


TV and Film Research 


Title VII, Research and Experimentation 
in More Effective Utilization of Television, 
Radio, Motion Pictures, and Related Media 
for Educational Purposes stimulates research 
projects by public or private agencies, organi- 
zations, groups, and individuals in the use of 
newer and related media of communication. 
The concern of school librarians with audio- 
visual materials, and with printed materials 
relating to education by television, for ex- 
ample, point to research projects which would 
include the function of the school library and 
its materials in relation to audio-visual in- 
struction. This title also has implications for 
library schools in designing studies which 

(Continued on page 740) 
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The Abridged Decimal Classification 
and the School Library 


By Benjamin A. Custer 


N LATE SPRING 1959 the 8th edition of the 


Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification 
will appear. 

The DC is used in over 90 per cent of the 
libraries of the United States as well as in 
many institutions throughout the world; in 
fact, it is so widely known that, to the man 
in the street, the very word “library” is likely 
to evoke a mental image of rows of books 
bearing numbers punctuated by decimal 
points. 


Abridged Since 1894 


Because there are so many small libraries 
in the United States and elsewhere which do 
not need the elaborate classification provided 
by the full DC schedules, the publishers have 
issued, beginning in 1894, a series of abridged 
editions intended especially for the use of 
such libraries, including those in which the 
person whose responsibility it is to classify 
books has not had the opportunity to take a 
full course in classification or perhaps has had 
no training at all in this exacting discipline. 
So many libraries use the latest abridgment 
that, some years ago, The H. W. Wilson 
Company decided to follow it rather than the 
full schedules in publishing classification 
numbers in the Standard Catalog series, on 
printed catalog cards, and in the Sears List of 
Subject Headings. 


All Schedules Provide Reduction 


Although the full edition is intended for 
use by general libraries of any size, from the 
largest, which may follow it in full, to the 
smallest, which may reduce (cut back) any or 
all schedules depending on the amount of 
material to be classified, the abridged edition 
is designed to supply reduction on a ready- 
made basis. Its use is greatest in small public, 
college, and junior college libraries, in branch 
and juvenile collections of larger public li- 
braries, in special libraries for classification 
of those subjects which are not specialties, in 
private and personal libraries, and in school 


_ Benjamin Custer is Editor of the Dewey Decimal Classi 
fication, Library of Congress, Washington, D.¢ 
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libraries. The place of the DC in the last of 
these is the particular subject of this report. 


School Needs 


For a period of years some school librarians 
have expressed a need for a special school 
edition of the DC which would be, in effect, 
an abridgment of the abridgment, would sup- 
ply numbers only for those topics for which 
school library book collections find a need, 
and would use a terminology more nearly in 
line with that used in such book collections. 

In connection with the preparation of the 
8th abridged edition, this need was studied 
carefully by the Decimal Classification Edi- 
torial Policy Committee, the editors, and the 
publisher, and it was found that, because in- 
dividual school libraries and individual school 
library systems vary so much from one an- 
other, no one norm could be defined for 
school library needs. Because of the differ- 
ences, for example, between technical and 
college-preparatory high schools, between 
trade schools and academic schools, among 
elementary schools in factory, suburban 
white-collar, and rural communities, between 
schools in Connecticut and schools in New 
Mexico, no school edition of the DC could 
be prepared which would specifically satisfy 
all school requirements. 

A further, though less weighty, consider- 
ation is the financial: two abridged editions 
sold concurrently would each have to be 
priced substantially higher than one such 
edition. 

Therefore, after consultation with the 
School Libraries Technical Services Commit- 
tee of ALA’s Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division, the groups responsible for edi- 
torial content determined that there should be 
but one abridged edition, prepared to meet 
the needs of all kinds of school libraries as 
well as those of small public, college, and 
junior college libraries, of special libraries, 
and of individuals. It should employ popular 
terminology where this is not less precise than 
scholarly terminology, and in all cases thor- 
oughly modern terminology. To meet the 
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request for an abridgment of the abridgment, 
it was determined that the 8th abridged edi- 
tion of DC should contain in its introduction 
full and detailed directions on methods to be 
followed in further reduction of the schedules 
as required by specific libraries. Further, it 
was decided that the introduction should serve 
as a fairly complete primer on classification 
according to the DC. Through these means, 
the Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 
Committee, the editors, and the publisher 
hope that the new 8th edition of the Abridged 
Decimal Classification will meet the require- 
ments of a// school libraries except the very 
few which prefer to use the full edition. 

Abridged 8 is based entirely on Edition 16, 
the full edition which appeared in October 
1958. It contains 2,097 entries in the tables 
as compared with 17,928 in Edition 16, and 
its index is between one-fourth and one-third 
the size of that in 16. If a library using 
Abridged 8 acquires so many books which 
would fall into one group that it seems ad- 
visable to divide the material into smaller 
groups, Edition 16 may be used for that one 
class with no alteration other than adding 
extra digits. Few abridged edition numbers 
exceed four digits in length. 

Just as the extensive annotation and precise 
instructions appearing under specific numbers 
were designed to make the 16th the easiest 
to use of all unabridged DC’s, so the same 
devices should make Abridged 8 the easiest to 
use of all the abridged DC's. At the same 
time, its versatility will, the editors hope, 
make it welcome in all types of smaller 
libraries. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


(Continued from page 738) 


would improve the training of school librar- 
ians in the utilization of newer media. Agen- 
cies, organizations, groups, or individuals 
interested in designing and submitting re- 
search studies under title VII should write 
for grant application instructions and related 
materials to the New Educational Media 
Branch, Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Librarians of vocational and_ technical 
schools should give particular attention to 
title VIII, Area Vocational Education Pro- 
grams. This title is an extension of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act and 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946, in 
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order “to provide vocational education to 
residents of areas inadequately served. . . .” * 
It provides assistance to the states in develop- 
ing vocational education programs for youths 
and adults. Section 304 of this title, “Use of 
Funds,” specifies, among other uses, teaching 
aids which may be interpreted as including 
reference books and visual aids. This title is 
administered through state plans in the same 
manner that federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion has: always been administered. 

State school library supervisors have already 
become familiar with the provision in title X, 
Miscellaneous Provisions, for the ‘“Improve- 
ment of Statistical Services of State Educa- 
tional Agencies.” The need for the improve- 
ment of statistics in the school library field 
has long been recognized, and school library 
statistics are a logical part of improv ed statis- 
tical programs of state education departments. 
(Interchange of information on the develop- 
ment of statistical procedures by states, under 
title X, is desirable.) A program for the im- 
provement of statistical services of state edu- 
cational agencies must be submitted to the 
commissioner of education in a state plan. 

Schoo! library supervisors should note in 
the National Defense Education Act, as a 
whole, the recognition of the need for the 
strengthening of supervision in education. 
To all supervisors and school librarians, the 
National Defense Education Act presents 
many opportunities to contribute to the ful- 
fillment of its purposes. 


? Public ‘.aw 85-864, 85th Congress, H.R. 13247, p. 18 


CATALOGER’S CROSSWORD 


Solution to the puzzle which appeared m 
last month's issue, page 696. 
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Interlibrary Cooperation Through Exchange 


By Alan M. Cohn 


HERE ARE NUMEROUS WAYS in which 

libraries assist each other to serve their 
patrons and build their collections. The inter- 
library loan and duplicate exchange arrange- 
ments are outstanding examples of library 
cooperation on the national level, and there 
is an increasing trend toward the building of 
stronger ties among the libraries of a given 
locality. Here is one way in which librarians 
handling gift books might help other insti- 
tutions. 

Every library from time to time receives a 
gift of books from a patron who has been 
housecleaning and has come upon a boxful 
of expendable volumes. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, the library does not want many of the 
items either. Most smaller libraries discard 
the unwanted titles; the larger libraries put 
them on their exchange lists, later to discard 
those which are not requested, Certainly 
many books are of so little value to anyone 
that disposal is justified. 

Unfortunately, however, many a _ book 
which might be a prized addition to some 
library's local or regional collection is irrevo- 
cably lost. Even the books placed on ex- 
change lists will not always find their rightful 
home, either because the list does not reach 
the potentially interested library or because 
the librarian who scans the list for desirable 
titles can not tell from the entry that a certain 
book would be of value to his collection. 
One cannot know of every former citizen of 
his area who ever wrote a book, for example. 
The loss of these locally desirable items can 
be prevented by having every librarian who 
handles gift books see to it that such items 
are brought to the attention of libraries which 
might be interested in them. 

Here are some examples from experience. 
A music textbook from the 1890's did not 
seem to be of value for our music collection. 
The title page, however, identified the author 
as the former head of the music department 
of a teachers college in the northern part of 
our state. The book was sent to the music 
librarian of that institution who responded, 
with great thanks, that her library did not 
previously own a copy and the book was 
being added for its archival interest. In an- 
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other case a humor book dated 1904 and 
written by an author unknown to the standard 
bibliographies of Americana was not added 
to our library. The copyright notice showed 
the author to be a resident of a small town 
in a neighboring state, and the book was full 
of allusions to the author's area. The volume 
was forwarded to the library of that state’s 
historical association with the suggestion that 
it be given to the library in the author's home 
town in the event that the historical associa- 
tion did not wish to have it. Finally, a collec- 
tion of German lyrics published in 1852 bore 
the imprint of a nearby city. Since most li- 
braries surely wish to own the books pub- 
lished in their locality, this book logically 
belonged in the public library of that com- 
munity, to which it was, therefore, offered. 

There can be no automatic means of de- 
termining which books might be amenable 
to the treatment outlined above. Obviously 
there would be no need to send a recent title 
to New York Public Library on the ground 
that it was written by a New Yorker or 
published in that city, or to send a standard 
monograph to a large university because it was 
the work of a former faculty member there. 
These items would doubtless already be in 
those libraries. But a book of fairly early date 
written by a relatively unknown author who 
came from or wrote about a certain locality, 
or books bearing unusual imprints, are those 
which are most likely to be valuable contribu- 
tions to some library's stock. The librarian 
will have to decide each case on its own 
merits. 

It does not matter that sometimes the other 
library will not want the book either, and that 
the final disposition of the title will be dis- 
posal after all. At most the only expense 
involved will be the postage it takes to send 
a note or the book itself. This is little enough 

“if it keeps a desirable item from the trash 
heap. 
s 68 


A facsimile of the first telephone directory in 
New York City, a single sheet with 271 listings, 
begins the new microfilm telephone book collection 
of the Montague Business Reference Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Genealogists and tracers 
from insurance companies, banks, and business will 
find their job easier as they consult the first com- 
plete micro-filmed set of New York telephone direc- 
tories. The series, available at 197 Montague Street 
in downtown Brooklyn, dates from 1878 to 1955. 
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Operation Library at Lorain 
By Marion M. King 


N° OPERATION LIBRARY could have proven 

more successful than that performed by 
the Lorain, Ohio, Jaycees, when they moved 
58,000 books, 48,653 unbound magazines, 
and 29,907 newspapers from the old building 
to the new library in November 1957. As 
moving day was approaching, Dick Croyle, 
president of the Lorain Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, who had been reading his na- 
tional information concerning Operation Li- 
brary, came to the library and said, “Would 
you like us to move your library? We haven't 
any money, but we've plenty of brawn.” His 
offer was indeed welcome. Dick Barnes and 
Jack Beatty, both school teachers, were named 
co-chairmen of the project. They proved that 
Lorain Jaycees not only had brawn, but they 
also had brains! 

Considerable time was spent in preliminary 
planning, assigning certain duties to Jaycees 
and other duties to the sixteen staff members. 
The Jaycees had the contacts to obtain dona- 
tions of needed materials, such as lumber to 
construct scaffolding, roller conveyors, trucks, 
chair dollies. The Norwalk Truck Company 
donated the use of a moving van every night 
for five nights. The week-end before moving 
actually began, the Jaycees constructed scaf- 
folding and roller conveyors from the second 
story of the old Carnegie building, so that 
boxes of books could be rolled down into 
the moving van, instead of being carried 
downstairs. 

The librarians’ preparation included the 
charting of the location of all the books in 
the new building. Labels of three different 


Marion King is Head Librarian of the Lorain, Ohio, 
Public Library. 


colors were made, yellow for children’s books, 
green for adult fiction, and white for adult 
nonfiction. Labels were attached to each sec- 
tion of shelving in the new building by 
Scotch tape, so that boxes bearing those labels 
could be placed correctly when they arrived. 
Fortunately, our neighbors in the Lakewood 
Public Library had moved the year before 
and offered to sell us some of the cartons 
used in their move. These cartons, 18” long 
and 8” deep, were made to fit two on a 3’ 
shelf. 

Jaycees were scheduled to work after their 
regular working hours, 5:00-10:00 P.M., but 
it was 11:30 the fifth night, and Saturday 
morning until 1:30 P.M. Staff members 
worked 1:00-10:00 P.M. or as long as the 
Jaycees stayed with us. The first assistant 
librarian supervised about half the staff mem- 
bers at the old building and the head librarian 
supervised the rest of the staff at the new 
library. 

A regular production line was developed 
at the old building by the staff, assembling 
the boxes which arrived flattened, stapling on 
labels, packing the books in their proper order 
by Dewey, and marking on the label of each 
box the class number and the box number; 
for instance 800—3, meaning class 800, box 
3. Staff members packed furiously during the 
day, attempting to pack enough boxes to keep 
the Jaycees supplied all evening. 

Our Jaycees worked hard and fast. They 
didn’t walk, they ran! When the truck load 
of books arrived at the new building, the 
boxes of books were placed on empty chair 
dollies and rolled to the proper section for 
unloading and shelving. The crew at the new 
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building placed the boxes in the proper sec- 
tion. As we were not using the top and 
bottom shelves of the stacks, it was possible 
to place the boxes so they could be unloaded 
on the shelves directly above or below with 
the books ending up in their proper order. 
Dollies were emptied as quickly as possible 
so that they could be returned to the truck 
for another load. It took more time to get the 
books out of the boxes, but an effort was 
made to return as many empty boxes as pos- 
sible with each return trip of the truck, so that 
they could again be filled with books at the 
old building. Thus the books were soon in 
their proper places—almost—but our many 
unbound periodicals took longer. It was im- 
possible to place them in their proper places 
on the shelves quickly enough to kcep up 
with the Jaycees’ delivery. Also, the regular 
cartons could not be used for them. We 
begged boxes of varying sizes from our local 
merchants to accommodate the magazines. 
When the Jaycees finished on Saturday, the 
main floor of our new building was literally 
covered with magazines, in boxes properly 
numbered. It took the staff the remaining 
two weeks of our closed period to get them 
all on their shelves. 

Staff members provided coffee and dough- 
nuts at each building, whenever the Jaycees 
found it convenient to take a coffee break. 
No doubt this helped to keep aching bodies 
going hour after hour, day after day. So far, 
no one has submitted a bill for liniment and 
foot powder. It is estimated that Jaycees, 
putting in 423 man hours in 5% days, saved 
the library about $2,500, which was sorely 
needed for more equipment in the new build- 
ing. It seemed one of the modern wonders 
of the world to find a group of young men 
willing to work so hard just to be of service 
to their community. 

A model display showing how they moved 
the books with roller conveyors and trucks 
from the old building to the new was con- 
structed by Dick Barnes. This display was 
taken to the bi-monthly state meeting in 
Springfield, where the Lorain group won the 
award for an external affairs project. 


Photographs (from the top): Packed boxes 
ready to go down conveyor at old building 
Conveyor outside of old building; View of 
Conveyor from inside old building; Boxes just 


unloaded on dollies in new building. 
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Our Book Parade 


By Helen Paragamian 


INE MANOR JUNIOR COLLEGE is a two- 
year liberal arts school for girls situated 
in the well-known college town of Wellesley, 


PINE MaNoR 
Bou Pirate Fi 


Hampton 


Massachusetts. For years, its library was lo- 
cated in what had formerly been a dormitory 
—housing students and faculty—and natur- 
ally was unsuited for efficient library service. 
However, after years of waiting, the alumnae 
association raised sufficient funds for a new 
library and art center. The building was 
completed in March 1957, and I had arrived 
as new librarian seven months previously. It 
was my task to move the books from the old 
building to the new—¥th of a mile apart. 
Having read and heard from other librar- 
ians that moving by boxes, trucks, and men 
left much to be desired, I decided against 
the method. My chief objection to the system 
was that it would take months for one full- 
time librarian, one assistant who worked only 
15 hours per week, and two students who 
gave only 8 hours a week to the library to get 
the books back on the shelves in any sem- 
blance of order—even though there were 
only 11,000 books. It seems that men, books, 
and trucks cannot comprehend the Dewey 
Decimal classification system, no matter how 
well-instructed. My objective was to do the 
moving as quickly as possible and open for 
business the very next day. Therefore, the 
most efficient, the cheapest, and quickest way 
was to have the students and faculty do the 
moving. A book parade was planned. 
During spring vacation I had movers 
transfer in boxes the reference books, the 


Helen Paragamian is Librarian of Pine Manor Junior 
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bound and unbound periodicals, the card 
catalog, the shelf-list files, lamps and some 
old furniture which could still be used. These 
were naturally too heavy for girls to carry. 
This may sound as though much of the work 
was already done, but it still left approxi- 
mately 11,000 books to be moved by the 
students. 

During vacation, the librarian measured 
the shelves in both the new and the old build- 
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ing and labeled the shelves in the new build- 
ing—which books were to go where—with 
room left over. In the stack area, she decided 
to leave all bottom shelves empty in case of 
mistakes and bottlenecks. 

At an assembly held for the purpose of 
explaining to the students their important 
role in the moving plans, it was emphasized 
that walking in order was of the utmost im- 

rtance. No one was to walk up the hill 
faster than the girl in front of her. Also, 
they were warned not to carry tremendous 
loads, perhaps 8 to 10 volumes of the average 
sized book at one time would be sufficient. 
It was explained that if everyone cooperated 
only 5 trips per person would be necessary 
The girls were allowed to wear shorts and 
slacks to classes that day which seemed to 
please them more than any gift we might 
have given them. Another drawing card was 
the television cameras which promised to put 
us in the news. The public relations depart- 
ment had also invited newspaper reporters 
from the Boston papers to cover the story. 
The fact that they all came helped boost 
morale considerably. A coffee, coke, and 
cookie service was set up in the science build- 
ing next to the new library, and the girls 
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were told to rest and partake after two or 
three trips. 

Members of the faculty were stationed in 
both buildings and given the scheduled plan, 
i.e., the order for moving. At one o'clock the 
students had lined up at the back door of 
the library where attendance was taken. This 
was for the purpose of awarding a prize to 
the girl who made the most trips. The assist- 
ant librarian then directed them to the books 
to be moved while faculty members stood by 
to help load. With an armload, they walked 
out the front door and up the hill, singing 
merrily, “Did You Ever See a Book Walk- 
ing? Well, I Did,” etc. Need I add that the 
voices became weaker and weaker as more 
and more trips were made? 

At the new library the librarian, with a 
relay of faculty members, greeted the assem- 
bly line and instructed them in the placement 
of the books. To avoid the expected bottle- 
neck in the stack area, it had been arranged 
that a call from the librarian to her assistant 
would start the movement of books which 
were to be placed in the main reading room. 
Thus, there were actually two lines moving 
at the same time. 

At five o'clock the last book was brought 
into the library—all had been moved in four 
hours! That moment was exciting because 
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the carrier of the last book through the thres- 
hold of the new library also was to receive a 


prize. It should be noted that ten additional 
prizes of recordings were given to those who 
placed books on “secret” markers scattered 
throughout the stacks. The ‘‘awards’’ created 
an atmosphere of eagerness and excitement 
and certainly helped to boost morale. When 
the students were aware that from the presi- 
dent down—faculty, housemothers, secretar- 
ial staff—all were activ ely cooperating in the 
“big switch,” it became great fun! 

As predicted, the average number of trips 
was five although some made seventeen trips 
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and others only one or two. However, such 
speed was not anticipated and it was with a 
feeling of a job well done that the entire 
student body and faculty, tired as they were, 
attended a concert that very evening. 

I realize that a library of 11,000 books is 
a small one, but I feel that moving a larger 
collection of books would merely have meant 
the expenditure of more time, effort, and 


girl power. 


s 6 
SUMMER COMES TO THE LIBRARY 


Eig 'S A DIFFERENCE IN THE AIR when sum- 
mer comes to the library. It's not just the 
matter of larger circulation, bigger crowds of chil- 
dren—Rush, Rush, Rush. It’s not just that we can 
leave the door open and ‘have fresh air and more 
sunlight, or that occasionally there are fresh flowers 
near the desk, or that we no longer use our outdoor 
light in the evenings. It’s partially those things, 
but it’s mainly a difference in mood, 

Across the street, in an empty lot, a meadowlark 
must nest each summer, for at certain times of the 
day its joyous song can be heard in the library. In 
that song is the essence of the difference in the air. 

This is an intangible something—a joyousness, 
too, of a sort—a combination of relaxation, expect- 
ancy, freedom, and an awareness of loveliness. A 
joie de vivre 

True, the library continues to enter lives in prac- 
tical ways. But instead of serious, anxious people 
following set curriculums, working on group- 
arranged projects, taking standard tests, the patrons 
of summertime seem to be reaching out in a kind 
of freedom toward individual pleasures. They may 
be learning still, but they are following paths of 
their own choosing, leading to their own special 
interests and delights. Here the library helps, too 

Someone watches the birds busy feeding their 
young—in birdhouses built with the help of library 
books. Another picks armfuls of flowers from her 
garden, planted with the advice of library books 
A family takes a vacation trip, following sugges- 
tions found in library books. Other families have 
outdoor parties—food cooked by library book 
recipes, on barbecues built from library-book plans! 

And then there are those who just stay home, lie 
in the hammock, and read library books! 

The awareness of loveliness is an important in- 
gredient in this summer-time mood. You find it in 
the bird watcher and the gardener, the camper in 
the wilderness and the visitor to national parks 
Even the barbecue parties may well be there be- 
cause people feel a longing for the greenness and 
the fragrant summer air. 

It is in the summer that the little boy wants to 
know what tadpoles eat or how to care for a turtle 
The little girl brings a butterfly to the library for 
identification. How one’s faith in young people 
soars when a teen-ager comes for an insect iden- 
tification book—for the amazing reason that he has 
found an insect with a broken leg (he thinks it’s a 
cricket), and he wants to try to mend it! 

There's a kindness in the air, a gentleness, and 
a love of life—when summer-time comes to the 
library Mena C. Dyste, Librarian 

Richfield Branch 
Hennepin County Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


DITORS ARE IN THE PECULIAR POSITION of 

having to work with past, present, and future 
—and so are susceptible to an obliviousness to 
dates that may well result in a case of calendaritis. 
The interesting, if sometimes perplexing admixture 
of completed copies fresh from the presses, galley 
proofs of the current issue, and manuscripts for 
next month's number is apt to produce a momen- 
tary disregard of the here and now that we trust 
is less apparent to others than to ourselves. At no 
time is an attack more imminent than just now. 
Letters are being received praising articles in the 
April Summer Reading Number of the Bulletin— 
which we have all but forgotten; the May Library 
Services Act Projects Number is already in the mail 
to subscribers all over the world, with a copy going 
to every Senator and Representative; the index to 
the entire volume is being completed for the June 
issue, which is ready for press—and here it is, only 
the end of April! Not, perhaps, the most propitious 
time to muse about summer reading. . 

But surely librarians are like editors, putting 
aside, from time to time during the hectic months, 
this volume and that to savor in a time of greater 
leisure—or at least of less crowded a schedule. 
That the pile is always unrealistic in its height is 
really a tribute to the intrinsic power of books to 
beckon, and of a reader's spontaneous eagerness to 
respo »nd—an intrinsic rapport that is none the less 

eal for being indefinable. In his recent volume, 
A Passion for Books (World) Lawrence Clark 
Powell describes his measure of it in “My Favorite 
Four-Letter Word” 

| have never written a book or an essay, or com- 
piled a bibliography, without being moved by the 
excitement that possesses me when I reach for a 
book. I was born crazy about books, and all my 
life has been a pleasant worsening of the state, 
from my earliest years in a small-town public 
library to my ell life in great libraries all 
over the world and in bookshops and private col- 
lections. I believe in books, share Milton’s respect 
for their sacred nature, earn my living as a book- 
man, and seek constantly to communicate my feel- 
ings to others, by example, by the spoken and 
written word, by living with books,” in the words 
of Helen E. Haines. 

Yes, A Passion for Books is on our pile. . . 
Not that we haven't already read it. Most of its 
essays we have perused upon their initial appear- 
ance in one periodical or another as well as reread 
in this handsome volume. And we'll go back to it 
once and again, relishing Powell's compelling im- 
moderation about the printed page: 

There is no moderate life for a bookman. Suspect 
is he who lives a bookish life from eight to five, 
then shuts the door to heaven-on-earth, and turns 
to cards or golf or worse. Give me the man whose 
life is encircled by books, who lives and plays, 
wakes and dreams, sells or lends, and everlastingly 
reads books, who practices what he preaches, the 
true gospel that, next to mother’s milk, books are 


the best food. . 
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Food, yes. Books go along with food, of course, 
providing the perfect companion for a solitary re- 
past. Not only that: in our case, books stimulate a 
deep-seated hobby—that of cooking, preferably for 
guests who will linger over the delicacies provided 
= talk and talk about books and the ideas they 

uate and reveal. So, naturally, there are some 
me iecbe in our pile. Dinners That Wait (Dou- 
bleday), for one, in which Betty Wason provides 
nearly fourscore menus composed of tested and 
timed recipes that can be prepared beforehand and 
served at just the right lull in the conversation 
A new, revised edition of Low-fat Cookery (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), is another, in which Evelyn S. Stead 
and Gloria K. Warren suggest how the cooperative 
cook may substitute for an iron will when guests 
crave parties without pounds. Oh yes—these are 
good reading as well as good cooking! 

We've never been counted among the mystery 
fans, though an occasional whodunit intrigues us. 
We are looking forward to reading adventures with 
Charity Blackstock’s Dewey Death (Heinemann) 
and Stanley Hyland’s Who Goes Hang? both Brit- 
ish detective stories with a library background. 

Breathes there the soul who hasn't planned to 
try his hand at applying pen—or typewriter—to 
paper the moment he has a minute? Here's just 
the book for encouragement and enlightenment: 
Be Your Own Editor: Make Your Stories Sell 
(Barrows) by D'Arcy Niland. “Intended for the 
young and inexperienced writer,” this little volume 
includes an introduction by Keith Jennison. 

A few novels are on everyone's “wait list,” old 
titles as well as newer ones. Among several antici- 
pated pleasures, we're going to compare our re- 
action to Lawrence Durrell’s Mountolive (Dutton) 
with Elliott Macrae’s high enthusiasm: 

He is an author who reminds us... that words 
printed on a page can be more musical than music, 
and that they can conjure up more images than an 
entire gallery of pictures. 

No words call forth images more universally 
than those of the Twenty-third Psalm. Even these, 
simple as they seem, are richer when considered in 
terms of a shepherd’s lore. J. Allen Blair does this 
in Living Reliantly (Loizeaux), a choice devotional 
study of the Twenty-third Psalm, probably the fa- 
vorite of all parts of the Bible. 

Currently one of the most widely read Biblical 
translations is The Amplified New Testament (Zon- 
dervan), the result of some “12,000 hours of dili- 
gent research and prayerful study” on the part of 
an editorial committee, three Greek scholars, and 
research secretary Frances E. Siewert. The fact that 
many Greek words have no applicable literal trans- 
lations has led the compilers of The Amplified Neu 
Testament to “include in the text all the associated 
words necessary to convey the sense of the original 
thought.” Here is a new experience in reading the 
Word of God. 

Is your list of reading appetizers very different 
from ours? All the better for stimulating conver- 
sation. ... HAVE A HAPPY SUMMER—WITH BOOKS! 
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HIS ISSUE, which closes volume 33 of the 

Wilson Library Bulletin, marks the Bulletin's 
last appearance until September. With it go the 
editors’ wishes for a good summer, and pleasant 
vacations (not to mention pleasant reading). Be 
sure to share with us the highlights of your sum- 
mer, and your ideas for wider and better library 
service. 
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The largest Braille publishing project in history 
is under way. A $115,500 grant—$60,000 from the 
Field Foundation and $55,500 from the publishers 
of the World Book Encyclopedia—has been made 
to the nonprofit American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Ky., for printing of the 19- 
volume World Book in Braille. The undertaking 
marks the first translation.into Braille of a general 
reference work. 

The World Book, printed with regular type, has 
19 volumes, 10,500 pages, and occupies 2’ of shelf 
space. The Braille World Book will have 37,750 
pages, 156 volumes, and will ye 37’ of shelf 
space. Completion of the encyclopedia is expected 
in about two years. The first sets will be offered 
to institutions and libraries which specialize in the 
education of blind students. 

Recipient of a $25,000 bequest from a man to 
whom it accorded simple courtesy is the Rutgers 
University Library. Patient librarians were always 
happy to help the donor, Dr. Lemuel W. Famu- 
lener, who died July 12 at Endicott, N.Y., when he 
used to browse in the library in search of family 
history. 

- Oe & 

A librarian who has added legislative service to 
her other duties is Madge Gaylord, school librarian 
in Pueblo County, Col., High School. Mrs. Gay- 
lord, who is active in educational and library or- 
ganizations, has been elected to the Colorado House 
of Representatives. 

eo & We 


JUNE 1959 


The Players have announced the opening of the 
Walter Hampden Memorial Library, chartered by 
the New York State Board of Regents, for theatrical 
research to qualified scholars and students upon 
written application. The library, located at 16 
Gramercy Park, NYC 3, is open from 9:30 to 4:30 
Mondays through Fridays; Saturdays and holidays 
by appointment only. Students and scholars wishing 
to make use of the library should state in writing 
the time and purpose of their visit. Forms for this 
application can be secured by writing to the 
librarian. 


Cornerstone laying ceremonies have been con- 
ducted for the $1,600,000 Library Center of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, an event which marked the 
opening activity in Pennsylvania of National Library 
Week. Among documents placed in the cornerstone 
box were a facsimile of the Ist catalog of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, printed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin; statements from Philadelphia-area 
authors, publishers, and friends of books and librar- 
ies on the themes “The Library—A Vital Force In 
American Life’; "New Challenges for the Librar- 
ian”; “The Power of a Book”; and “What Li- 
braries Have Meant to Me.” The Library Center, 
second of a group of structures to be erected as part 
of Drexel’s expansion program, is expected to be 
in operation in the fall. 
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STACK CRACKS 


After a day of turmoil 

That has stretched out weary 

Our nerves all a’frazzle, 

The room in a snazzle, 

We sing the “Whipped and Pooped Song.’ 
GRACE B. SPEAR 


ALA con- 


and long; 


[Or could it possibly be a day at the 
Epiror } 


ference 
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THe CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


x 


John P. Marquand, author of The Late George 
Apley and other novels, has given all of his literary 
manuscripts to Yale University. The collection in- 
cludes a dozen or more novels; many short stories 
and essays, a group of speeches and articles, and 
the dramatized version of The Late George Apley, 
which Mr. Marquand wrote with George S. Kauf- 
man in 1944. 


> 


$e sempre 
It’s a volcano, I think! 


eo & & 


Stanford University’s new Archive of Recorded 
Sound —located in music department headquarters 
at the Knoll, former campus residence of the late 
Stanford president, Ray Lyman Wilbur—has a good 
start, with nearly 10,000 discs and 139 tapes, as 
well as cylinders dating from Thomas Edison's 
earliest recording activities. Some of the rarer items 
will be presented from time to time in public con- 
certs. 

The archive, forming part of the university's 
extensive library system, is supported partially by 
university funds and partially by private donors. 
There are more than 2,000 old Victor Red Seal 
recordings, bearing the names of such famous artists 
of the Victrola era as Melba, Jeritza, Schumann- 
Heink, Louise Homer, and Margarethe Matzanauer, 
as well as Plancon, Chaliapin, McCormick, Scotti, 
and Martinelli. Instrumentalists include Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Mischa Elman, Vladimir de Pachmann, Leopold 
Godowsky, Percy Grainger, and Serge Prokofieff. 
Among the famous pianists who “cut” player piano 
rolls as part of their artistic chores are Josef Hoff- 
man and Ignace Paderewski. Qualified students and 
research scholars also will have access to the ar- 
chive’s many “air checks’—recordings of radio 
speeches made during the late "30's and the war 
years by President Roosevelt and U.S. political 
figures of the era. 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Federal Aid to Education 


A NUMBER OF PROPOSALS for aid to education 


are under consideration by committees of both 
Houses of Congress. Extensive hearings were held 
on “The School Support Act of 1959 (S.2 and 
H.R.22) to provide federal funds to the states for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. ALA 
registered its support for legislation to provide 
federal aid for the construction of school facilities 
and for increasing salaries of teachers, including 
school librarians, with appropriate safeguards 
against federal control. On April 16 the House 
General Education Subcommittee voted to report 
an amended version of H.R.22 to the full Education 
and Labor Committee. Important’ changes in the 
bill are to limit it to four years only and keep the 
money allocated to the states per school-age child 
at $25. Contrary to some predictions, however, the 
amended Fill still provides that funds allocated to 
the states should be available for school construc- 
tion or for supplementing teachers’ salaries or for 
a combination of both purposes as the state deter- 
mines. 


Postal Rates 


ALA requested the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service to permit libraries to mail 
both bound and unbound periodicals at special 
postage rates by amending H.R.4595 “to clarify 
and make uniform certain provisions of law relating 
to special postage rates for educational, cultural, 
and library materials.” The bill as amended to 
include these provisions was passed by the House 
on April 8 and is now pending in the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. Previously 
libraries attempting to mail unbound periodicals at 
the library materials rate had been told by the Post 
Office Department that only bound volumes were 
acceptable at this rate. 
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National Defense Education Act 


The law was enacted shortly before the end of 
the last Congress and only $40 million of the $183.3 
million authorized for the current fiscal year was 
appropriated. At the beginning of this year the 
President requested a supplemental appropriation 
of $75.3 million. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee slashed the amount to $25 million and speci- 
fied that it be used only for loans to college stu- 
dents. ALA, together with fifteen other national 
organizations vigorously protested this cut. The 
funds were restored on the floor of the House and 
the bill is now before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for further action. 


Library Services Act 


On April 16, ALA presented testimony in sup- 
port of the full authorization of $7,500,000 for 
fiscal 1960 instead of the $5,150,000 recommended 
in the President's budget. It was pointed out to the 
Appropriations Committee that if the President's 
budget recommendation holds, the total amount 
appropriated through fiscal 1960 would be only 61 
per cent of the total authorized and that the total 
arrearage through fiscal 1960 would be $11,800,000, 
an amount equal almost to two years’ appropriation 
under the current rate. 

In reply to a recent questionnaire, 40 states and 
territories indicated they would be able to match 
their possible allotments under an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 in the fiscal period beginning July 1. 
It is also anticipated that Delaware and Wyoming 
will participate next year. 

Letters to Senators are needed now urging their 
active support of an appropriation of $7,500,000 
for the fourth fiscal period of this present five-year 
grant program. 

GERMAINE KRETTEK 
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Reference Book Checklist 
(Arranged as discussed in the column) 


1. SARTON, GEORGE. A History of Science. 
Vol. 2, Hellenistic Science and Culture in the 
Last Three Centuries B.C. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 554p. $11 

2. Woopsury, Davin O. 1001 Questions An- 
swered About the New Science. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1959. 358p. $6 

3. Oxtproyp, HAROLD. Collecting, Preserving, 
and Studying Insects. New York, Macmillan, 1958. 
327p. $5 

4. WuitTremMore, RicHarp D., ed. Garden 
Ideas and Projects. Garden City, Doubleday, 1959. 
532p. $3.95 

5. KLABER, DORETTA. 
New York, Holt, 1959. 173p 

6. CHRISTENSEN, CLYDE M. 
Mushrooms. Newton Centre, 
Branford, 1959. 124p. $3.50 

7. SCHIFFERES, Justus J. The Family Medical 
Encyclopedia. Boston, Little, Brown, 1959. 617p. 
$4.95 

8. NicHOLs, NELL B., ed. Farm Journal's Coun- 
try Cookbook. Garden City, Doubleday, 1959. 
420p. $4.95 

9. Every Woman's Standard Guide to Home and 
Child Care. New York, Greystone Press-Hawthorn, 
1959. 642p. $10 

10. BETJEMAN, JOHN, ed. An 
Guide to English Parish Churches. New York, 
McDowell, Obolensky, 1958 480p. $6.50 

11. HARRISON, FRANK LL. Mauasic in Medieval 
Britain. New York, Praeger, 1958. 491p. $10 

12. BRADFIELD, NANCY. Historical Costumes of 
England; from the eleventh to the twentieth 
tury, New ed. New York, Barnes & Noble 
184p. $6 

13. Honpba, Isao. How to Make Origami; the 
Japanese art of paper folding. New York, Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, 1959. 37p. $3.95 

14. BRANCH, EpGar. A Bibliography of James 
T. Farrell's Writings, 1921-1957. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 142p. $6 

15. FLASCHE, HANS. Romance Languages and 
Literatures as Presented in German Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, 1885-1950. Charlottesville, Va., Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia, 
1958. 300p. $7.50 

16. Coins, V. H. A Second Book of English 
Idioms with Explanations. New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1958. 256p. $2.75 


Rock Garden Plants. 
$3.95 
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17. VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, MARIANO, 
Epwarp Gray and JUAN L., Iripas. New Revised 
Velazquez Spanish and English Dictionary. Newly 
revised by Ida Navarro Hinojosa. Chicago, Follett, 
1959. Spanish-English, 700p.; English-Spanish, 
780p. in one volume. $7.50 plain; $8.50 thumb 
indexed. 

18. BROWN, SUSAN JENKINS. The Helen Hall 
Settlement Papers, a descriptive bibliography, 1928- 
1958. New York, Henry Street Settlement, 1959. 
20p. pa. apply 

19. Cook, Ropert C., ed. Trustees, Presidents 
and Deans of American Colleges and Universities, 
1958-59. Nashville, Tenn., Who's Who in Ameri- 
can Education, 1958. 375p. $10 

20. MuRPHEY, RoBERT W. How and Where to 
Look It Up. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 721p 
$15 

21. BaGLtey, WittiamM A. Facts and How to 
Find Them: a guide to sources of information and 
to the method of systematic research. Sth ed. Lon- 
don, Pitman, 1958. 136p. 10/6 

22. Perry, J. W. and ALLEN KENT. Tools for 
Machine Literature Searching. New York, Inter- 
science, 1958. (Library Science and Documentation, 
v. I) 972p. $27.50 

23. SHAW, RALPH R. and RICHARD H. SHOE- 
MAKER, comps. American Bibliography: a prelimi- 
nary checklist for 1801 to 1805. New York, Scare 
crow, 1958. 5v. 


Science and Technology 


UST BEFORE HIS DEATH, the esteemed and learned 
George Sarton finished the second volume of 

A History of Science,’ a treatment of Hellenistic 
science and culture in the last three centuries B.C., 
centuries during which geometry, astronomy, anat- 
omy, and grammar were established forever and 
technology and medicine blossomed out. This book, 
as all of Sarton’s, was written to satisfy the two 
passions which dominated his life—the love of 
science and the love of humanities. He states in 
his preface, “I shall necessarily devote much more 
space to ancient science than to ancient arts and 
letters but shall often refer to them, because we 
could never understand Hellenistic culture without 
their gracious presence.”” His sources are primarily 
the ancient writings and the ancient commentaries, 
some reproduced in part in facsimile, and he ex- 
presses his gratitude to many distinguished librar- 
ies, both here and abroad. Sarton’s efforts to ex- 
plain the development of the scientific spirit, the 
history of man’s reactions to truth, the history of 
the gradual revelation of truth, provide a reference 
source of wide usefulness in many fields, and it is 
hoped that later volumes in the series, which Har- 
vard University Press is planning to continue, will 
reflect the vision which Sarton brought to his task 
Quite different is 1001 Questions Answered 
About the New Science,? which points out in its 
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foreword that “In a broad sense there is nothing 
new under the sun. ... But our use of nature's 
bounty changes every day.” And our uses of 
nature’s bounty are here set forth in clearly and 
simply expressed answers to a series of questions, 
arranged under nine broad subjects, from the dawn- 
ing age of space to mathematic 
science. The longest section is engineering tech- 
nology, which is further subdivided. Because of its 
broad coverage it should be of even more general 
interest than the earlier volumes in this series in- 
tended to provide concise and accurate information 
written by authorities for the bewildered but curious 
nonscientist. Questions are indexed by subject. 

Collecting, Preserving, and Studying Insects* 
illustrates the fact that entomology is a science in 
which the amateur and the professional work in 
closest harmony. This account of the equipment 
and methods used in building up a collection of 
insects employs terms that will be clear to the be- 
ginner, but is detailed enough to take its place 
alongside of field guides to insects, as it supplies 
much fuller information on where to look, how to 
catch, prepare for mounting, photograph, etc., than 
will be found in a handbook devoted primarily 
to identification. 

Insects are treated more roughly in Garden Ideas 
and Projects,‘ a handbook notable more for its con- 
venient arrangement than for new information, 
especially in three sections which give quick and 
helpful information. These include terse, stern 
advice in a section called “500 common garden 
mistakes corrected.” A garden calendar contains 
enough instructions to keep even the most indefati- 
gable gardener with his tongue hanging out, in- 
cluding the admonition to Northern gardeners to 
top-dress their tulips with dried blood or feed them 
with liquid manure in April. The last of these sec- 
tions is a self-pronouncing dictionary of plant 
names, with some brief explanation, whose phonetic 
pronunciation is clear and easy to use, The first half 
of the book gives garden plans, tools, pools, window 
boxes, and bird baths, all with black and white 
illustrations. 

Doretta Klaber, who operates Cloud Hill Nurs- 
ery in Quakertown, Pennsylvania, shares her years 
of experimentation with the beginning and the 
experienced gardener in Rock Garden Plants,’ an 
alphabetical list of about 400 plants by their horti- 
cultural names, which may grown successfully 
in any region of the country, with hints on grow- 
ing. The list of succession of bloom, the index 
under common name, the clear black-and-white 
illustrations by the author, and additional instruc- 
tions on how to build a dooryard garden make this 
volume both charming and practical. 

Common Edible Mushrooms* is a reprint of a 
1943 handbook which tells how to identify and 
cook 45 varieties, including yellow jelly fungus, a 
common inhabitant of old logs, which “has never 
attained much favor in Europe or America, perhaps 
because the plant is small and tends to become 
slimy with age or perhaps because methods of 
preparing it to bring out its best qualities have not 
yet been devised.” Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, it also includes some poisonous mushrooms, 
with the warning that “the only safe procedure is 
to learn thoroughly a few of the common edible 
ones and to avoid all others.’ An excellent manual 
for the beginner. 

The Family Medical Encyclopedia" in its 2,500 
alphabetically arranged entries, gives clear defini- 
tions of medical terms most frequently used; com- 
prehensive articles on arthritis, cancer, diabetes, 
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heart trouble, and other common diseases; diet, 
health insurance, and other aspects of medical and 
hospital care. Well-chosen black and white draw- 
ings and an emergency first-aid index are added 
reterence features in'this moderately priced Health 
Education Council book which seems very suitable 
for home and public library. It should make its 
users more wary of patent medicines and impress 
them with the importance of calling a doctor when 
necessary. It is adequately cross-referenced. 

More than 1,000 tested recipes will be found in 
Farm Journal’s Country Cookbook,* brought to- 
gether from the magazine and profusely illustrated 
with enticing colored photographs. Its 25 separate 
chapters cover such categories as company specials, 
dishes to tote (to covered-dish suppers), eating 
outdoors, cooking for a crowd, coftee break, old- 
fashioned recipes, money-maker recipes, quick and 
easy cooking, as well as ones commonly found: 
meats, chicken, potatoes, eggs, etc. This arrange- 
ment as well as its clear instructions for using 
tested amounts of ingredients recommend it for 
purchase especially in libraries serving rural popu- 
lation. 

Every Woman's Standard Guide to Home and 
Child Care* contains short chapters on a wide vari- 
ety of subjects, from interior decoration to thumb- 
sucking, drawn from a wide range of sources, not 
all of them the same vintage, some being reprinted 
or excerpted from the 1940's, some bearing the 
author's signature. Charts and photographs but no 
index accompany the text, so that reference must be 
made to the analytical table of contents in locating 
specific information. This volume seems better 
suited as a bride's gift than a reference source in a 
public library, though it contains much information. 


The Arts 


An American's Guide to English Parish 
Churches gives a county-by-county description of 
Anglican churches, selected from over 16,000 be- 
cause of their age, features, or contents. Over 60 
pages of introduction give an informal background 
supplemented by further introductions to each 
county. These are each followed by a list of 
churches, over 4,000 in all, with brief notes on 
what is noteworthy, selected by local church enthu- 
siasts. A valuable and sprightly guide for the 
American church enthusiast, its 64 full-page photo- 
graphs will whet the interest of those who stay at 
home. Two indexes, one of architects and artists, 
the other of places, add to ease of use. The editor, 
John Betjeman, spent twelve years on what he calls 
his “‘steeplechasing book,” for which we may be 
justly grateful. 

Music in Medieval Britain™ is a profusely illus- 
trated handbook which draws on unpublished ar- 
chives and previously untapped printed sources. 
And since the medieval composers and performers 
did not purvey their talents to an anonymous public 
as private individuals, the author, visiting professor 
of the history of music at Yale, has included the 
institutions and their choirs, as well as chapters 
on the liturgy and its plainsong, mass, and motet, 
etc., with appendices giving extracts, a register and 
index of musicians, an index of titles, and a gen- 
eral index. As the first full-length book on the 
subject, it is a valuable source of analysis and 
bio-critical data. 

Historical Costumes of England, 1066-1956," is 
a revision of a 1938 edition, with its 500 illustra- 
tions entirely redrawn. Chronologically arranged, 
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the clear black and white sketches are accompanied 
by slightly amplified descriptions, with four new 
full-page plates added. Praised for its accuracy, its 
grasp of fundamental lines, and its clear and logical 
arrangement, it should be useful to students of 
costume as well as theater designers. 

How to Make Origami™ is one of the clearest 
and most fully illustrated guides to Japanese paper 
folding available in English. This first volume of 
the Astor Books, recently initiated by McDowell, 
Obolensky, includes the finished model as well as 
instructions for making a cup, swan, pinwheel, 
crane, owl, cat, crow, fox, and a number of others. 
Calling for precision and imagination, and develop- 
ing patience, control, and perseverance, this 18- 
centuries-old Chinese art is growing in popularity 
in the United States, making this guide invaluable 
in an elementary school library. 


Language and Literature 


A Bibliography of James T. Farrell's Writings, 
1921-1957 “ contains 1,107 entries representing first 
publications. These appeared in 70 books, 136 
periodicals, 72 newspapers, and 18 pamphlets, 
which are here listed chronologically by a professor 
of English who impressed Farrell as “a sincere, 
mature, intelligent, and energetic man of independ- 
ent judgment.” Appendices include foreign first 
editions and tape recordings of speeches, and the 
compiler’s scrupulous attention to the more inacces- 
sible of Farrell’s voluminous writings makes this 
an important addition to the bibliography of Ameri- 
can writers. 

Romance Languages and Literatures as Presented 
in German Doctoral Dissertations, 1885-1950™ 
makes available by subject nearly 5,000 disserta- 
tions, with appended name and subject indexes. As 
an aid in interlibrary loan or in securing microfilm 
copies its uses symbols to indicate names of German 
universities where the original dissertation may be 
found. 

A Second Book of English Idioms,” \ike its 
predecessor, is confined to 1,000 idioms in current 
use, including slang and a number of French 
and Latin phrases. The brevity of its definitions, 
and their lively and informed style recommend it 
for ready reference, as well as the analytical index 
which supplements its alphabetical arrangement 
under significant word. It is less useful for origins, 
which are only occasionally cited. The frail binding 
and narrow inner margins make it less desirable 
for library than for home use. 

The Velazquez Spanish and English Dictionary,” 
long a highly-regarded self-pronouncing bilingual 
dictionary, has been recently revised with special 
attention to recent terms in business, current events, 
science and technology, geographical names, and to 
idioms commonly used in Spanish America and in 
the United States. Thus it will continue to hold its 
place as one of the most useful for library purchase. 


Social Sciences 

The Helen Hall Settlement Papers ™ describes 65 
manuscripts, pamphlets, books, and reprints of ar- 
ticles which reflec: the research and action programs 
initiated by the Henry Street Settlement and its 
director, Helen Hall. Chronologically arranged, 
from 1928 through 1958, the bibliography is en- 
hanced by the informed and discerning comment of 
its compiler, Susan Jenkins Brown, former head of 

(Continued on page 754) 
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Half Gone 


B’ THE TIME THIS APPEARS in print the current 
year will be practically half gone. What about 
the extension plans we had in January? Also, the 
third year of our Library Services Act will close 
July 1—the five-year period more than half gone. 
As we stand at mid-point we realize that not nearly 
all the people who are entitled to and would wel- 
come better library service in America’s small towns 
and rural] areas have been touched as yet by the 
Library Services Act. Worse, they probably won't 
be, even after another two years. There is too much 
territory to cover. The ground into which the 
“seed money” apropriated by the Congress must be 
planted needs much cultivation in some areas. In 
others there is not enough moisture (tax support) 
to insure continued healthy growth. In still others 
there is as yet insufficient experience in handling 
the growing crop, although this situation is improv- 
ing through considerable in-service training 

Every farmer (and every farmer's wife!) knows 
that seed must be planted according to a formula 
of so many bushels or pounds to the acre. The 
library profession, being still young and financially 
inexperienced, had no such standards when “‘seed 
money” was asked for. 

Every farmer knows, too, that planting seed too 
thin is wasteful—a poor stand of grain and a heavy 
crop of weeds result. Keeping the weeds killed and 
bringing struggling plants up to standard requires 
more work than tending a good stand. 

In promoting rural library service under the LSA 
the library profession also discovered that, as in 
farming, not all soil is equally constituted. There 
have been library demonstrations which were voted 
permanent tax support by the people in less than a 
year's time. But to lay down the rule that “demon- 
strations” will last only six months or a year is to 
forget the principle of land management. Some 
soils require much heavier applications of seed and 
fertilizer (library promotion) than others. Trial 
periods up to but not exceeding three years provide 
more conclusive evidence of what can be produced. 

Finally, not all soil is suited to the same crop 
and not all crops cost the same to produce. In the 
library-rich soil of heavily populated Eastern states, 
a cultivation in “depth” is called for—more con- 
centrated, highly developed services to meet greater 
demands. The county library in New Jersey, which 
some years ago printed a telling brochure entitled 
“Do Not Have and Cannot Borrow,” put forth a 
plea for ‘depth’ service—the expensive kind. 

Conversely, the fourteen states represented at a 
Western conference on library extension in Phoenix, 
Arizona, in March had common problems of a dif- 
ferent nature. Sparse population spread over a huge 
land area, parts of which can nourish only one cow 
per 100 acres. Library service in such areas is also 
expensive- —figured on a per circulation or per capita 


invited to send material on 
library work to Mrs. 


* Extension librarians are 
rural, state, county, and regional 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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basis. Yet schools, hospitals, roads, etc., also 
expensive there on a per capita basis. 

Surveying the extension situation both locally 
and nationally at the close of the third year of the 
five-year LSA period, it is obvious that there will 
not be enough “seed” to cover the acreage to be 
planted with new and improved library service 
Either we underestimated the amount of work to be 
done or we overestimated what the money allowed 
would be able to accomplish. Besides, funds to date 
have never yet reached the $714 million requested 
in the Act—and the five-year period more than half 
gone. As Sir Cec:l Rhodes said: “So much to do— 
so little done.” 


are 


Recruiting for Extension Service 


LSA extension projects would have moved ahead 
faster in the past three years had more young people 
been available anc interested in rural library service 
Recruiting is a person-to-person activity and the 
enthusiasms that the true extension worker, county 
or regional librarian, bookmobile driver, or field 
worker shows in his job must be contagious. If 
only more could become infected. We hate to hear 
the frequent complaint, “Why didn’t someone tell 
me about extension work when I started out in 
library school? Here I've missed half my life! 
Don’t wait till library school. Let's tell ‘em now! 


Anyone Plead Guilty? 


At the above-mentioned conference of Western 
extension workers. the question arose as to whether 
a library supported solely out of municipal tax 
funds ought to provide service free of charge to 
the surrounding area. And if not, why not? We 
share these thoughts from Minnesota with you 

The very high circulation figures {of some librar- 
ies} can often be accounted for by the fact that 
many of these lib-aries offer their services free t 
rural people from the surrounding area. This can 
easily double the umber of library users in a 
library. The “circulation per capita’ figure is based 
on the population which is taxed for 
port. [If a library circulates books free of charge 
in outside territor) } the statistics become MeANIN g- 
less for comparison with other libraries. 

This is not the worst feature of the practice, 
however. By spreading itself so thin, the library is 
actually depriving the supporting taxpayer of a part 
of his share of a se-vice that he is paying to support 
At the same time the rural user is deluded into 
believing that he cin have library service at no cost 
Such practice is a deterrent to the establishment of 
publicly supported library service in many rural 
areas. {Circulating books free of charge in this 
manner} is actuall) a great disservice to the public 


Smal 


library sup- 


library movement, as well as being a fraud on the 
taxpayers who are supporting the library. 
Service should he extended, certainly, but on a 


businesslike basis. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S @g@enah 


LIBRARIE 


ao MORE I find myself in Janus-fashion look- 
ing two ways at once, because in the midst of 
National Library Week I am writing copy for the 
June issue. 

I have just been reading the April 18 Saturday 
Review and was interested —_ ularly in Lawrence 
C. Powell's article on “Librarians and Their 
Books,”” in which he presents his philosophy of 
true librarianship. One paragraph expresses a 
simple thought from which we should never allow 
ourselves to stray too far: The public expects onl) 
two things of a librarian: that he be bookish, and 
that he be cordial. I believe that any worker in a 
library, regardless of rank, who is neither bookish 
nor cordial is in the wrong t rk. And by '* book- 
ish” I mean informed about the contents of any 
library he works in. 

Casis activities have been very simple for Library 
Week but sufficiently effective to reach the whole 
school. Students of one fifth grade, with whom I 
was doing some intensive work at the time, sur- 
veyed the library resources of Austin. They selected 
five libraries which they considered important, a 
junior high library, one from a senior high, the 
university library, the Texas Medical Library, and 
the state library. After they had made an outline 
of information that one should know about these 
libraries, the class was divided into five teams and 
each one visited a specific library. Following the 
visits each child prepared a report on his library. 
We then reshuffled the teams so that there were six 
composed of one child from each libraty visited. 
During NLW these teams went to each classroom 
and presented a program entitled ‘Library Resources 
of Our Community.” 


Faculty Library Advisors 


By now most of you have your summer plans 
well set. I hope they include attending the ALA 
conference in Washington the last of this month 
Before I go I am going to do something I have 
wanted to do for a long time. My own teachers 
have asked me to do a workshop with them on 
“Using Library Resources with Children.” They 
feel that they would do more effective teaching if 
they could know more intimately the extensive col- 
lection which we have developed in the library 
during the past ten years. There will be three facets 
of the workshop: surveying the collection as a 
whole; evaluating it in terms of their major units 
of work; and developing a bibliography of materials 
for some pet project. The first and third facets will 
be done on an individual basis and the second by 
grade levels. As an example of 3, one teacher 
wants to select her entire reading-aloud list for the 
coming year. This workshop will be of immense 
value to the library. I am hoping that the faculty 
will indicate areas of weakness, deadwood that 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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Editor 


should be withdrawn, suggest new titles, and areas 
where duplication is needed. I shall report further 
on this project in September. 


Reading Guidance Deluxe 


Here is a wonderful example of the role of older 
children in guiding the reading of their younger 
siblings. Gary, who is in the third grade, brought 
me a list of books one day and asked where to find 
them. I was so impressed by the list that I asked 
him where he..gat it. He told me that his sixth- 
grade brother had made it for him. He said, “Philip 
thinks I am reading too many sports stories and the 
blue biographies and he wants me to read other 
good books.” This made me smile because Philip 
had been guilty of the same excesses in his own 
reading for much too long a time. I couldn't have 
done better myself in compiling the list except that 
I might have feared that some of the books would 
be too hard for Gary. Here are a few of the titles: 
Kjelgaard’s “Big Red” series, Steele's Tomahawk: 
and Trouble and Perilous Road, Knight's Lassie 
Come Home, Bliven’s Story of D-Day, and Ashby's 
Rebel Raiders. Gary has already read Rebel Raid 
ers, Tomahawks and Trouble, Lassie, and is now in 
the midst of D-Day, and he has enjoyed them all 


Beginning Reference 


How early do children start to do reference work ? 
Of course there is no pat answer to this question 
but I am constantly surprised at how young they 
do start. You recall my story of the kindergartener 
who asked to go to the library to find out whether 
her pet rabbit was a boy or a girl. 

The following report on “How a tadpole grows 
into a frog” was prepared and given by a first 
grader. He used Frogs and Polliwogs by Hogner 
and the encyclopedia, which his mother read to 


him. He read the other reference at school. He 
wrote his story in his spare time. Here it is 
FROGS 
Frogs are unusuc al animals. Only males can sing 


out when they catch an insect 


and they can be 





T heir LON Que 
A bullfrog can jump three feet 


heard half a mile. When frogs are tadpoles they 
eat water plants. When they are frogs they eat 
insects. First a frog is an egg, then it grows eyes 


then mouth then legs then lungs and becomes a 
frog 

One of our second grade teachers prepares simple 
questions on cards from the encyclopedia, basing 
them on her animal unit. She sends each of her 
more able pupils to the library to find the answers 
and report to the class. The questions can all be 
answered by captions under pictures and I guide 
the children in their first experience in looking up 
topics alphabetically. 


You all have a good vacation! 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten, 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 751) 


| the Settlement’s Survey Department. The survey of 


unemploymen: in 1928, “time supposedly of wide 
prosperity’; the 1936-1937 study of youth on the 
Lower East Side, which disclosed that ‘two-thirds 
read only comics, detective, and love stories” and 
that less than one-tenth had been reached by gov- 
ernment relief measures; the 1958 proposed demon- 
stration in the field of the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency; these and other documents 
are eloquent testimony of the work of settlements 
in urban society. The collection was recently given 
to the New York School of Social Work. 

Trustees, P;esidents and Deans of American Col- 
leges and Un-versities, 1958-59," contains so few 
biographical sketches of trustees and deans, so 
few president; not included in other biographical! 
sources, that the photographs which accompany less 
than a fourth of the sketches, and the listing with 
addresses of deans and directors for whom no bio- 
graphical ske:ches are supplied, seem hardly to 
justify purchase. 


Facts and How to Find Them 


It is a little late in the day to comment on Hou 
and Where to Look It Up,” but the difficulty of 
securing a review copy prevented its inclusion 
earlier. Primarily a subject guide to reference 
sources, with |arge sections on biography and geog- 
raphy, shorter ones on more specific subjects, e.g., 
baby sitting, it also devotes long sections to general 
encyclopedias and their annuals, to dictionaries, 
handbooks, etc. Since it is intended for the “occa 
sional or frequent users of reference sources to 
whom the intricacies of library science are largely 
a mystery” it raay prove useful in in-service training 
for inexperienced and untrained staff in small public 
libraries which are part of a larger regional system 
Earlier and fuller reviews have pointed out some of 
its shortcomings, e.g., Moore’s review in Library 
Journal May 1, 1958, p. 1374-1377. It is hoped 
that some state public library extension divisions 
will experiment with it as a possible way of improv 
ing reference service. 

More modest in size and purpose is Facts and 
Where to Find Them,” whose British journalist 
compiler has taken the opportunity in the recent 
reprint to make a few revisions and additions to 
the fifth edition. His stated aim “is not to provide 

potted’ bibliographies on a limited range of sub- 
jects, nor to draw up a list of ‘best’ books but rather 
to indicate the vast field of literary, and other, ref- 
erence awaiting those who seek facts." Approach 
is by form-bibliographies, encyclopedias, year books, 
periodicals, biography, and its emphasis on British 
sources, while making it less useful for general 
reference use, will enlarge the American reference 
librarian’s knowledge of sources other than Ameri 
can. Brevity distinguishes the comment on individ 
ual titles. 

It's a far cry from older methods of locating 
information to Tools for Machine Literature Search- 
ing,” which is “a tabulation of words and terms 
with their codes in ‘machine language’ and also the 
reverse tabulation, to permit finding the meaning 
of any code—together with an account of the wh) 
and the Jow of using the semantic code in literature 
searching.” Though not for the novice, it should 
challenge advanced library school] students and ma 


(Continued on page 759) 
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Displays for the Month 


A three-dimensional, paper sculpture ow] resting 
on three-dimensional books aided in carrying out 
the slogan, NO GRADUATION FROM READING in a 
display at St. Anne School of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence, Houston, Tex. The baseball players in 
the foreground were held in place by pipe cleaners 
Fan effect in background of construction paper. 
Colors were orange, yellow brown, black. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN ARIZONA was the title 
of an Arizona Library Extension Service display 
celebrating the bookmobile’s 28,000-mile record, 
visiting small communities in all parts of the state. 
Bulletin board was of pegboard, with a cutout in 
the shape of the state. Both served as backdrops to 
photographs, drawings, booklets, cutout of the 
bookmobile. i 


An effective display at St. Mary Parish Library, 
Franklin, La., was made with remarkable simplicity: 
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black beret and scarf were used to complete artist's 
face. Caption, TRY YOUR HAND AT PAINTING, in 
red letters, was placed, with the “‘face,”’ on stretched 
canvas. Palette and brushes stood nearby, with 
books on painting 


A display on a Spanish theme, to tie in with a 
dance, Noche Primavera, sponsored by the local 
Spanish Club, was used by the Highlands High 
School, North Highlands, Cal. Light green con 
struction paper was used to cover the standard tan 
bulletin board, providing better contrast and more 
interest, and harmonizing with the serape and the 
colors in the bullfight poster 


Planning a display tour of the English cathedrals 
was aided by the British Travel Association, which 
provided a genuine “‘lighted’’ Canterbury window 
in miniature, for the display table at St. John’s 
University Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. Six major Eng 
lish cathedrals, selected at random for accompany 
ing color pictures, were featured, but almost all had 
some representation. The light burned day and 
night and brightly. Display caption was THI 
SPLENDOUR OF BRITAIN. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





H. W. Wilson Company 
SLA Chapter Award 


es NEWLY INAUGURATED annual H. W. Wil- 
son Company SLA Chapter Award will be 
presented for the first time during the 50th ‘anni- 
versary convention of SLA at the Hotel Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, May 31-June 3. The 
award will be given this year to the chapter which, 
in the opinion of the judges, has made the most 
substantial contribution to SLA’s recruitment pro- 
gram during the year 1958-1959. The winning 
chapter will receive $100 and a suitably inscribed 
certificate. The five judges have been chosen by 
SLA’s executive board from former directors and 
past presidents of the association. Judging will be 
done at the convention and chapter presidents have 
been notified that all entries must be received by 
the opening day. 


New Editions of Sears and 
Dewey Abridged 


At the time that this issue of the BULLETIN 
goes to press, it appears that the new 8th Edition of 
SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS will be 
published on or about May 20th. The price will be 
$5, postpaid. 

Indications also are that the new 8th Abridged 
Edition of DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION will be ready on approximately the same 
date. The price will be $6.50, postpaid. 

Both books, of course, are available from The 
H. W. Wilson Company. To insure earliest de- 
livery for summer session use, prompt ordering is 
suggested. 


Jew Manual for School Libraries 


Coming out early in June is something most 
school librarians have been waiting for: Azile 
Wofford’s THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT WORK, 
ACQUISITION, ORGANIZATION, USE AND 
MAINTENANCE OF MATERIALS IN THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. Here is a concise manual 
on school library routines for the use of school 
librarians and library school students. (See April 
“Lighthouse” for futher details.) 


Dorothy Cook 


Dorothy E. Cook, editor of the Standard Catalog 
series of publications for twenty-four years until 
her retirement on August 31, 1954, died in Denver, 
Colorado, on March 26, of a coronary thrombosis. 

A native of Denver, Miss Cook had received her 
A.B. from Denver University and her B.L.S, from 
the University of Illinois. She began her profes- 
sional career as a cataloger in the University of 
Illinois Library. After a year’s war service for the 
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DorotHy ELIZABETH COOK 
July 9, 1890—March 26 


1959 


American Library Association, she was first 
ant in the technical department of the Library As 
sociation of Portland, Oregon, then head cataloger 
of the East Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. She 
came to The Wilson Company on May 1, 1925 as 
managing editor of the Standard Catalog series 
This series includes the well-known and widely 
used library tools: STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, FICTION CATALOG 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG, and STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Miss Cook's last assignment was the five-year sup- 
plement, 1949-1953, to SHORT STORY INDEX 
which she completed at her home in Denver after 
retiring. 


assist 


Miss Cook was a member of the American Li 
brary Association, for which she had been a Council 
member, and had served on various committees of 
the Catalogers Section. She had also held offices in 
the New York Regional Catalogers’ Group. She 
had been a member of the New York Library Club 
and the New York Library Association. A member 
of the Soroptimist Club since 1931, she was awarded 
a life membership in 1953, and had served as presi- 
dent of the Bronx Club, director of the North 
Atlantic region, secretary of the American Federa- 
tion, etc. She had also been active in the Appalach 
ian Mountain Club. 

Miss Cook was a niece of Alice S. Tyler, former 
director, dean, and professor emeritus of Western 
Reserve School of Library Service, and a former 
president of the ALA. Miss Cook is survived by a 
sister, Genevieve Cook Garnett, and a brother, Paul 
Tyler Cook, both of Denver. 
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Summer Checklist 


With summer fast approaching, it might be a 
good idea to check for a few titles that are library 
standbys. For instance, the Clements flower books: 
FLOWERS OF COAST AND SIERRA, nontech- 
nical, colorful descriptions of 210 species of wild 
flowers from the Western states with 32 color 
plates; FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOOD- 
LAND, with 24 color plates that help readers to 
learn the names and recognize the flowers found in 
the Eastern and Midwestern states; ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN FLOWERS, containing 47 full-color 
plates showing 175 species of flowers that grow 
from the Canadian Rockies to California or Ari- 
zona, and many black and white drawings showing 
355 more species, "-FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN 
AND PLAIN is a condensed version of ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN FLOWERS, with 25 color plates. 

These books certainly should be recommended 
reading for all those contemplating outdoor vaca- 
tions, as well as for those in Scouting and camping 
Rroups., 

FESTIVALS OF WESTERN EUROPE by Dor- 
othy Gladys Spicer would be ideal reading for those 
who intend taking European vacations, and for those 
who will be spending time in England, there is the 
YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FESTIVALS by the 
same author. Either book will make the vacations 
of readers much more enjoyable and richer in 
meaning. 

The music books are good to have, with more and 
more summer concerts being held here and there. 
COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY by David Ewen 
gives 230 sketches of famous composers with lists of 
their works, recordings, and biographical sources; 
pictures accompany each sketch, EUROPEAN 
COMPOSERS TODAY, the most popular book in 
the Ewen series, sums up the life careers of 106 
modern composers. Portrait and bibliography ac- 
company each sketch. LIVING MUSICIANS, an- 
other Ewen book, gives biographies of 500 musicians 
including conductors, singers, instrumentalists, 
chamber musicians, and composers, with 450 por- 
traits. The First Supplement to LIVING MU- 
SICIANS gives 147 more fascinating biographies of 
musicians and artists who have come into prom- 
inence since 1940. It also brings up-to-date the 
biographical data of all those in the original volume 
on whom there are important changes. Supplement- 
ary material is supplied for about one half of the 
500 original biographies. The First Supplement 
contains 147 handsome portraits. And Ewen’s 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS TODAY gives the 
reader 187 life sketches of both South and North 
American composers, with their portraits, 

Also, of course, no library should be without the 
three famous travel books: The SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN HANDBOOK, the Y EARBOOK AND 
GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA, and the YEARBOOK 
AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA, all in 
bright new 1959 editions and colorful jackets. The 
African guide books have new dramatic photo- 
graphs included this year. What a boon these books 
will be to those contemplating a visit to those 
fascinating continents! 


In Memoriam 


The Wilson Staff lost a long-time member this 
year when Agnes Lahey, for many years cashier of 
The Company, died on January 22, 1959. Miss 
Lahey started work at The Wilson Company on 
October 8. 1923. 
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Coming to New York? 


The Wilson Company welcomes librarians who 
would like to visit its plant, and see at first hand 
the processes that go into publication of the indexes 
and other educational publications with which they 
are familiar. If you plan to be in, or near, New 
York at any time during the summer, why not 
write ahead, or telephone LUdlow 8-8400 on arrival, 
for directions for reaching the Company ? 


Staff 


Early in May President Howard Haycraft and 
Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn spent 
a week, by invitation, at the headquarters of the 
British National Bibliography in London, studying 
and comparing methods and procedures. A return 
visit by the editor of the BNB has been urged as a 
future possibility, as a part of the growing trend 
toward international cooperation and exchange of 
information 

Vice-President Charles J. Shaw represented The 
Company at an April meeting, in Chicago, of the 
Council on Library Resources, with Verner W 
Clapp as president. The meeting, which was at- 
tended by some 30 college librarians and a number 
of publishers, was held to explore some current and 
anticipated problems in the building of book col- 
lections in college libraries. Although the meeting 
was largely exploratory and no decisions were made, 
the entire problem was thoroughly discussed and the 
meeting brought forth a number of valuable sug- 
gestions and proposals, 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS Topay. David Ewen 
1949. $4. 

COMPOSERS OF 
1937. $5. 

EUROPEAN COMPOSERS TODAY 
1954. $4. 

FESTIVALS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
Gladys Spicer. 1958. $5. 
FLOWERS OF COAST AND SIERRA. 

Clements. 1928. $5. 
FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN 
S. Clements. 1926. $2.50. 
FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 
S. Clemerits. 1947, $2.50. 
LiviING Musicians, David Ewen. 1940. $5 
LIVING MUSICIANS: First SUPPLEMENT 
David Ewen, 1957. $4 
RocKy MOUTAIN FLOWERS. Frederic E. and 
Edith S. Clements. 1928. $3.75 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1958-1959 
Howell Davies, $3. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY AT 
Wofford. 1959. $3.50 
YEAR BOOK AND GuIDE To EAST AFRICA 
A. Gordon-Brown, 1959. $3 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE To 
Arrica. A. Gordon-Brown. 
YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FESTIVALS 
Gladys Spicer, 1954. $5. 
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SOUTHERN 
1959. $3 
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Conferences 


At the Special Libraries Association convention in 
Atlantic City, May 31-June 3, Wilson Company 
booth numbers will be 37, 38, and 39. The Com- 
pany will be represented by a number of staff 
members at SLA, as well as at the American Library 
Association conference in Washington, D.C. June 
21-26, where The Company's exhibit will be in 
booths number 51 and 52. 

At the Texas Library Association conference, held 
in Houston during April, the Company was repre- 
— by Dorothy West, editor of the Standard 

Catalog series. 
Visitors 


The Wilson € 


Guests who have visited 
recently include 

Edna Ballard Mack of the Geneseo, N.Y., State 
University Teachers College, and 26 library school 
students 

Budd Gambee, associate professor, department of 
librarianship, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Two Peabody Library School students studying 
under State Department-sponsored International 
Cocperation Administration grants: Yung-Hsiang 
Lai, director of the Library Association of China and 
head, department of readers’ services, National 
Taiwan University Library; and Chen Ku Wang, 
director of Taiwan Provincial Normal University 
Library, Taipei, Taiwan 

Eleanor W. Weber, librarian, Cliffside Park, 
N.J., Senior High School, and 14 library aids 


ympany 


Bulletin Editor Marie Li 
another batch of John Cot 
ton Dana Award scrapbook entries 
to judges L. Marion Moshier and 
Gretchen Conduitte; below, left, 
Theodore Hines, and far 
Janet McKinlay, sift Armed Force 
Tom Brown 

nd uitte 
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entries: 
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inner 


Clyde S. King, librarian, and Andrew H. Drum 
mond, assistant librarian, Horace Mann High 
School, N.Y.C., with 10 student assistants. 

Miriam Irons, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, West Englewood, N.J., and 40 student 
library assistants, 

Anne B. Laderman, librarian, State Street Junior 
High School, Hackensack, N.J., and 45 library coun- 
cil members, 


Judges Select Winning Scrapbooks 


Nearly one hundred scrapbooks submitted in the 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest proved 
interesting as well as time-consuming for the judges 
on April 22 and 23. Meeting at The Wilson Com 
pany were Thomas Gilbert Brown, former editor of 
the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library; Gretchen 
Garrison Conduitte, community relations librarian 
of the Jacksonville, Florida, Public Library and 
chairman of the Public Relations Section, Library 
Administration Division, ALA; Theodore C, Hines 
research assistant, Graduate School of Library Serv 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jer 
sey; Janet Z. McKinlay, head of Public and School 
Library Services Bureau, New Jersey State Depart 
ment, Trenton; and L. Marion Moshier, former head 
of Library Extension Division, New York State Li 
brary, Albany. 

The John Cotton Dana Awards will be presented 
at the Wilson Company tea during the ~“g A confer 
ence in Washington, and announced Sec 
session. Scrapbooks winning an award or shake wrak 
mention will be on display in booth 408 at the AL A 
conference, and after that will be available on loan 
from the American Library Association 
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Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month, 


CarDus, NEVILLE. Eleven. Braziller 
1959 $4 

De Bary, W. T. ed. Approaches to the Oriental 
Classics. Columbia University Press 1959 $4.75 

EASTMAN, MAX. Great Companions. Farrar 1959 
$4.75 

ETc., a review of general semantics 
and Our World, Harper 1959 $5 

HAtasz, NicHoras. In the Shadow of 
Ronald 1959 $5 

Hutt, HELEN, and Drury, M. eds. 
Roundtable. Harper $4 1959 

MAuGHAM, W. S. Points of View. 
$4.50 1959 

NEUMAN, ERICH. Art and the Creative Uncon- 
scious; 4 essays. Tr. by R. Manheim. Pantheon 
Books. 1959 (Bollingen series 61) $3.50 

REVIEW OF Po.iTics. Image of Man. University of 
Notre Dame Press 1959 $6 

Shakespeare Survey; an annual survey of Shake- 
spearian study and production. Ed. by A. Nicoll. 
v12 Cambridge 1959 $4.75 

Wess, W. P. An Honest Preface, 
Essays, Houghton 1959 $3.75 

WessTer, T. B. L. From Mycenae to 
Praeger 1959 $6.75 
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Our Language 
Russia. 
Writer's 


Doubleday 


and Other 


Homer 
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ture librarians who are concerned with the prin- 
ciples, techniques, systems and equipment of ma- 
chine literature searching, still in its experimental 
Stage. 


(Continued from page 


Based entirely on secondary sources and regarded 
by its compilers as only the first step in the process 
of filling the gap in American bibliography for the 
period 1801-1819, American Bibliography, a pre- 
liminary checklist ® includes 9785 numbered items 
in its first five volumes. Ralph Shaw's preface de- 
scribes the sources used by the large number of 
volunteer workers who helped to check published 
sources and points out some of the difficulties 
encountered, as well as noting that an effort was 
made to provide two or more locations for each 
item. Work on the remaining volumes is well 
under way, after which author and title indexes will 
be prepared. These indexes to volumes now ar- 
ranged alphabetically under main entry, year by 
year, are expected to reveal duplications which have 
occurred due to differences in form of entry. But 
with all its stated shortcomings, it will be invalu- 
able to scholars working in this period and should 
stimulate further efforts to perfect the bibliography. 
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THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


school, cottage Cr Sante libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stock 
of several hundred 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


‘CHERT AFNER. thousand volumes— 
sree —b- now others through our e™- 
International Booksellers clent search services, 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

















SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your —e Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Gupertenee. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Cheisea Station, Box 22 New York fi, N.Y. 











THOUGHTS 


Today fs PROBLEMS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Materiali—Complete Text of Speeches 
since 1935 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


First 24 Volumes 
$87 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


7 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N, Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Work in both 
Children’s and Adult Room. Experience con- 
sidered more important than library degree. 


Beginning salary $4000. Personal interview 
required. Transportation paid one way. 
Apply: Miss Ruth W. Brown, Librarian, 


Public Library, Sterling, Colorado. 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—To be re- 
sponsible for operations of county bookmo- 
bile with supervision-of 1 children’s librarian, 
2 clerks, clerk-driver, pages. The neighbor- 
and New England offer 
summer and winter sports, Tanglewood and 


ing Adirondacks 


other music and drama festivals, 3 hours 
New York City. 37% week, 
2 weeks’ vacation, plus 2 weeks’ administra- 
tive leave, 11 paid holidays, sick time, New 
York State Health Insurance coverage, and 
New York State Retirement System plus 
Social Security. Salary: $5100 beginning for 


from hour 


graduate of accredited library school with 
four years’ professional 
June Ist, 1959. 
Director, 


experience. Open 
Write Miss Leonore White, 
Public  Li- 


Seward 


Schenectady County 
Union Street & 


Schenectady 5, New York. 


brary, Place, 





CATALOGER for Medium Sized public li- 
brary in University City near New York. 
Degree for accredited school necessary; ex- 
perience desirable. Opportunity for advanced 
study. Write Director, Free Public Library, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN for Sawyer Free Li- 
brary, Gloucester, Mass., a famous resort 
community of approximately 25,000. Degree 
in library science required plus some experi- 
ence. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Four weeks vacation; 5-day, 38-hour week; 
retirement; Social Security; generous sick 
leave. Write Miss Hortense L. Harris, 23 
Mason St., Gloucester, Mass. 





NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in 
rapidly growing engineering college for 
graduate of accredited library school. Posi- 
tion as yet undefined; dependent upon appli- 
cant’s background in education and experi- 
ence. Faculty status, tenure plan, five-day 
week or equivalent, four weeks vacation, 
sick-leave, health and life insurance, and re- 
tirement. Salary open; dependent on quali- 
fications. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Li- 
brarian, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and 
progressive library on North Shore. Library 
degree required. Salary $4725 to $5625 de- 
pending upon experience. Month’s vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement benefits. Apply 
Joseph M. Pollack, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Illinois. 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
Wisconsin, gateway to the great St. Lawrence 
seaway and Wisconsin’s friendliest city has an 
immediate need for a reference librarian. Con- 
genial staff, challenging work, ample vacation, 
paid hospitalization, and related benefits, to- 
gether with the resort setting of Northeastern 


Green Bay, 


Wisconsin make this job-a perfect choice for 
the June library school graduate without prior 
professional experience. Beginning salary $4320 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN On July 1, 
1959 the position of Bookmobile librarian will 
be open. Library degree preferred but not re- 
quired. Beginning salary $4020. Address in 
quiries to John C. Frantz, Director, Kellogg 
Public Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 








SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in 
library serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training approved college. Prefer 
degree, experience. Salary open. Would be 
directly responsible to city library board. Write 
Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, Library Board, 
Helena, Montana. 





WOODLAND, (California, Pop. 12,000, 
wishes Librarian. Position open August 
1959. Salary: open. Please submit qualifi- 
cations with application and for further de- 
tails write Mrs. Price Hoppin, Woodland 


Public Library, Woodland, California. 





WHERE ARE 2 imaginative librarians with 
ideas and conviction to run a two-year LSA 
Project to demonstrate QUALITY service 
to adults in a beautiful, rural Wisconsin 
county? Project is follow-up to ALA Library 
Community Project activities. ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, beginning $5000, 
have high-level responsibilities for planning 


and study. BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, 


beginning salary, $4500, will also have fine 


salary will 


professional opportunities. 5th year degree 


required. 40 hour week, OASI, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation. Open now. For details, 
apply: Mrs. Ella Veslak, Director, SHA- 


WANO CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, Sha- 
wano, Wisconsin 
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CCS O SEIS 
NEW 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 


RELEASES 


4K IRISH NEWSPAPERS II 


This new microfilm series consists of the DUBLIN 3 
JOURNAL and FREEMAN’S JOURNAL in the 
1750-1825 period. The price is $678.00. Series I 
comprised the IRISH NEWSPAPERS PRIOR TO 
1750 in Dublin Libraries and sells for $195.00. The 
two series together are $850.00. 


® 4K 3 NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Nearing completion is the project that makes 
available on microfilm all the serial publications 
of the — 

University of California Press 

American Psychological Association 

American Medical Association 

Prices will be announced as soon as the backfile 
sets have been filmed. To be among the first to re- 
ceive complete information and prices write to have 
your name put on the announcement list. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


simenameieneniee 








